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Introduction 


The  novel  is  a  lively  medium  of  cultural 
exchange.  Well  written,  it  introduces  us 
to  people  and  ideas  far  removed  in  time 
and  place.  Unlike  the  historian  and  the  so¬ 
cial  scientist,  whose  discipline  demands  of 
them  objectivity,  balance,  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  based  upon  soundly  documented  fact, 
the  writer  of  fiction  is  freer,  not  to  distort 
or  to  be  careless  with  history,  but  to  high¬ 
light  historical  figures  and  events,  to  make 
them  more  vivid  and  alive. 

The  selections  of  popular  Chinese  fic¬ 
tion  which  you  are  about  to  read  will  bring 
into  focus  many  figures  from  China’s 
distant  and  recent  past.  The  evolution  of 
major  developments  in  popular  Chinese 
fiction  illustrates  the  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  people,  their  history  and  popular 
literature. 

Like  all  things  you  read,  you  will  ap¬ 
proach  these  stories  on  different  levels. 
At  first,  there  is  the  story;  you  learn  what 
has  happened.  You  will  read  of  a  military 
skirmish  during  the  400’s,  the  antics  of  an 
adventurous  monk,  and  the  rebellion  of 
two  brothers  against  society  and  the  family 
structure.  Probing  beyond,  to  the  second 


level,  you  will  also  form  some  new  mental 
pictures  of  how  people  in  a  distant  land 
live,  how  they  dress,  what  kind  of  food 
they  eat,  the  architecture  of  their  homes, 
the  structure  of  their  families  at  different 
social  levels,  and  the  values  they  embrace. 
Even  beyond  this,  there  is  a  third  level  to 
seek.  This  is  the  level  of  human  or  uni¬ 
versal  realities.  Stated  more  simply,  di¬ 
verse  cultures  tend  to  make  people  seem 
different,  but  we  are  all  human  beings,  and 
therefore  quite  similar.  To  be  sure,  many 
of  the  things  you  will  read  about  are 
culturally  “particular”  (peculiar  to  the 
people  in  that  culture),  but  others,  like 
emotions,  goals,  motives,  and  reactions 
will  be  recognizable  in  ourselves  as  well  as 
in  others,  and,  thus,  can  be  considered 
“universal.” 

The  fact  that  you  have  never  studied 
Chinese  history  and  language  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  understanding  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  stories  in  this  unit.  Read  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  keep  in  mind  the  levels  at  which 
you  can  read  a  story,  and  seek  what  you 
can  of  the  people  and  events  of  Chinese 
history. 
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Classical  Novels 


Novels  from  China’s  classical  period, 
like  the  early  literature  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  were  based  on  folklore,  spontaneous 
expressions  of  people’s  hopes,  love  for 
national  heroes,  praise  of  gods,  and  dreams 
for  a  better  life.  To  this  day,  storytelling 
and  the  professional  storyteller  are  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  scene,  and  episodes  from 
Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  and  The 
Water  Margin  attract  crowds  of  eager 
listeners.  Technically,  the  first  two  read¬ 
ings  in  this  section  are  not  novels;  they  are 
collections  of  stories,  re-creations  of  per¬ 
sonalities  and  events  in  Chinese  history, 
compiled  by  writers  of  a  later  period. 

At  one  time,  Chinese  scholars  held  a 
unique  and  powerful  position  in  China. 
Far  removed  from  the  shops,  the  fields 
and  the  streets,  these  men  spent  their  time 
copying  ancient  classics  in  a  language 
that  was  read  but  not  spoken.  Because  very 
few  people  could  read  the  classics,  they 
were  enjoyed  only  by  the  scholars,  who 
held  in  contempt  the  popular,  lively, 
spontaneous  tales.  This  disdain  was  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  development  of  the  novel,  for 
the  tales  grew  outside  of  the  scholars’ 


authority  — never  touched  by  their  stiff 
rules  and  restrictions.  Plots  become  more 
complex  and  new  characters  were  intro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  whim  of  the  story¬ 
teller  and  the  audience  all  through  the 
centuries.  Novels  grew  with  the  people 
from  one  generation  to  another,  from  one 
dynasty  to  the  next,  reflecting  freely  and 
realistically  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people. 
And  so  the  stories  changed  with  men  and 
their  times. 

Although  they  are  episodic  and  some¬ 
times  loosely  connected,  these  collections 
may  be  considered  among  China’s  first 
historical  novels.  Written  during  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368-1644),  Romance  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  (San-kuo  chih)  and  The  Water 
Margin  (Shui-hu  chuan)  are  representative 
of  the  historical  novel  and  the  novel  of 
adventure  respectively.  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber  (Hung-lou  meng)  was  written 
during  the  Ch’ing  dynasty  (1644-1911) 
and  provides  an  example  of  the  expose  or 
the  novel  of  exposure.  All  three,  im¬ 
mensely  popular  among  Chinese  readers, 
established  a  literary  standard  which  was 
to  continue  to  the  present  day. 
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Reading  one^ 


Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 


Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  was  probably  written  by 
Lo  Kuan-chung  in  the  1300’s.  It  is  an  historical  novel 
based  on  the  wars  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Han  empire. 
At  that  time,  the  country  became  divided  into  the  three 
Kingdoms  of  Wei,  Shu,  and  Wu,  which  were  involved  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  supremacy  during  the  a.d.  200’s. 

Lo  Kuan-chung’s  contribution  to  the  Chinese  novel  is 
his  fresh  approach  to  the  old  tales.  By  simplifying  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  previous  versions,  he  brought  the  tales  to  the 
people  in  their  own  idiom.  Though  some  characters 
are  the  invention  of  Lo  Kuan-chung,  the  main  hgures  are 
historical.  The  wars  did  occur,  men  did  fight,  kingdoms 
were  destroyed  and  conquered.  In  120  episodes  the  author 
relates  victories  and  defeats  of  rival  fleets  and  armies.  He 
tells  of  cunning  ministers  and  skillful  generals  who  devise 
treacherous  plots;  devious  spies  who  roam  silently  from 
one  camp  to  another;  men  who  die  by  the  hundreds  until 
finally,  after  many  shameful  deeds  and  bloody  battles, 
the  three  kingdoms  are  reunited. 

In  this  episode,  K’ung-ming,  the  prime  minister  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of  Shu,  Liu  Pei,  displays  his  military 
skills  when  he  encounters  Ts’ao  Ts’ao,  the  founder  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Wei,  who  seeks  to  wrest  from  the  rightful 
claimant  the  rule  of  all  of  China. 


Soon  after  all  the  officers  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  main  tent  and  K’ung-ming’s 
presence  was  desired.  He  went  con¬ 
tentedly  enough.  When  all  were  seated 
Chou  Yu  suddenly  addressed  K’ung-ming, 


saying,  “I  am  going  to  fight  a  battle  with 
the  enemy  soon  on  the  water:  what  weap¬ 
ons  are  best?” 

“On  the  great  river  arrows  are  the  best.” 
said  K’ung-ming. 


Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  trans.  by  C.  H.  Brewitt-Taylor  (Shanghai:  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.,  1929). 
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“Your  opinion  and  mine  agree.  But  at 
the  moment  we  are  short  of  them.  I  wish 
you  would  undertake  to  supply  about  a 
hundred  thousand  for  the  naval  fight.  As 
it  is  for  the  public  service  you  will  not  de¬ 
cline,  I  hope!” 

“Whatever  task  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  lays  upon  me  I  must  certainly  try  to 
perform,”  replied  K’ung-ming.  “May  I 
enquire  by  what  date  you  require  the 
hundred  thousand  arrows?” 

“Could  you  have  them  ready  in  ten 
days?” 

“The  enemy  will  be  here  very  soon;  ten 
days  will  be  too  late.”  said  Kung-ming. 

“In  how  many  days  do  you  estimate  the 
arrows  can  be  ready?” 

“Let  me  have  three  days;  then  you  may 
send  for  your  hundred  thousand.” 

“No  joking,  remember,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  “There  is  no  joking  in  war  time.” 

“Dare  I  joke  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief?  Give  me  a  formal  military  order 
and  if  I  have  not  completed  the  task  in 
three  days  I  will  take  my  punishment.” 

Chou  Yu,  secretly  delighted,  sent  for 
the  secretaries  and  prepared  the  commis¬ 
sion  then  and  there.  Then  he  drank  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  and  said, 
“I  shall  have  to  congratulate  you  most 
heartily  when  this  is  accomplished.” 

“This  day  is  not  to  count,”  said  K’ung- 
ming.  “On  the  third  from  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  send  five  hundred  small  boats  to  the 
river  side  to  convey  the  arrows.” 

They  drank  a  few  more  cups  together 
and  then  K’ung-ming  took  his  leave. 
After  he  had  gone,  Lu  Su  said,  “Do  you 
not  think  there  is  some  deceit  about  this?” 

“I  think  he  has  signed  his  own  death 
warrant,”  said  Chou.  “Without  being 
pressed  in  the  least  he  asked  for  a  formal 


order  in  the  face  of  the  whole  assembly. 
If  he  grew  a  pair  of  wings  he  could  not 
escape.  Only  I  will  just  order  the  workmen 
to  delay  him  as  much  as  they  can,  and  not 
supply  him  with  materials,  so  that  he  is 
sure  to  fail.  And  then,  when  the  certain 
penalty  is  incurred,  who  can  criticise? 
You  can  go  and  enquire  about  it  all  and 
keep  me  informed.” 

So  off  went  Lu  Su  to  seek  K’ung-ming, 
who  at  once  reproached  him  with  having 
blabbed  about  the  former  business.  “He 
wants  to  hurt  me,  as  you  know,  and  I  did 
not  think  you  could  not  keep  my  secret. 
And  now  there  is  what  you  saw  to-day  and 
how  do  you  think  I  can  get  a  hundred 
thousand  arrows  made  in  three  days?  You 
will  simply  have  to  rescue  me.” 

“You  brought  the  misfortune  on  your¬ 
self  and  how  can  I  rescue  you?”  said  Lu. 

“I  look  to  you  for  the  loan  of  a  score  of 
vessels,  manned  each  by  thirty  men.  I  want 
blue  cotton  screens  and  bundles  of  straw 
lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  boats.  I  have  good 
use  for  them.  On  the  third  day  I  have 
undertaken  to  deliver  the  fixed  number 
of  arrows.  But  on  no  account  must  you  let 
Chou  Yu  know,  or  my  scheme  will  be 
wrecked.” 

Lu  Su  consented  and  this  time  he  kept 
his  word.  He  went  to  report  to  his  chief 
as  usual,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the 
boats.  He  only  said  K’ung-ming  was  not 
using  bamboo  or  feathers  or  glue  or  var¬ 
nish,  but  had  some  other  way  of  getting 
arrows. 

“Let  us  await  the  three  days’  limit,”  said 
Chou  Yu,  puzzled  though  confident. 

On  his  side  Lu  Su  quietly  prepared  a 
score  of  light  swift  boats,  each  with  its 
crew  and  the  blue  screens  and  bundles  of 
grass  complete  and,  when  these  were 
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ready,  he  placed  them  at  K’ung-ming’s 
disposal.  His  friend  did  nothing  on  the 
first  day,  nor  the  second.  On  the  third  day 
at  the  middle  of  the  fourth  watch,  K’ung- 
ming  sent  a  private  message  asking  Lu  Su 
to  come  to  his  boat. 

“Why  have  you  sent  for  me.  Sir?” 
asked  Lu  Su. 

“I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  get  those 
arrows.” 

“Whither  are  you  going?” 

“Do  not  ask:  you  will  see.” 

Then  the  twenty  boats  were  fastened 
together  by  long  ropes  and  moved  over 
to  the  north  bank.  The  night  proved  very 
foggy  and  the  mist  was  very  dense  along 
the  river,  so  that  one  man  could  scarcely 
see  another.  In  spite  of  the  fog  K’ung- 
ming  urged  the  boats  forward. 

The  little  fleet  reached  Ts’ao  Ts’ao’s 
naval  camp  about  the  fifth  watch  and 
orders  were  given  to  form  line  lying  prows 
west,  and  then  to  beat  the  drums  and  shout. 

“But  what  shall  we  do  if  they  attack  us?” 
exclaimed  Lu  Su. 

K’ung-ming  replied  with  a  smile,  “I 
think  the  fleet  will  not  venture  out  in  this 
fog;  go  on  with  your  wine  and  let  us  be 
happy.  We  will  go  back  when  the  fog  lifts.” 

As  soon  as  the  shouting  from  the  river 
was  heard  by  those  in  the  camp  the  two 
commanders  ran  off  to  report  to  their 
chief,  who  said,  “Coming  up  in  a  fog  like 
this  means  that  they  have  prepared  an 
ambush  for  us.  Do  not  go  out,  but  get  all 
the  force  together  and  shoot  at  them.” 

He  also  sent  orders  to  the  soldier  camps 
to  despatch  six  companies  of  archers  and 
crossbowmen  to  aid  the  marines. 

The  naval  forces  were  then  lined  up  on 
the  bank  to  prevent  a  landing.  Presently 
the  soldiers  arrived  and  a  legion  and  more 


men  were  shooting  down  into  the  river, 
where  the  arrows  fell  like  rain.  By  and  bye 
K’ung-ming  ordered  the  boats  to  turn 
round  so  that  their  prows  pointed  east 
and  to  go  closer  in  so  that  many  arrows 
might  hit  them. 

The  drums  were  kept  beating  till  the 
sun  was  high  and  the  fog  began  to  dis¬ 
perse,  when  the  boats  got  under  way  and 
sailed  down  stream.  The  whole  twenty 
boats  were  bristling  with  arrows  on  both 
sides.  As  they  left,  all  the  crews  derisively 
shouted,  “We  thank  you.  Sir  Minister, 
for  the  arrows.” 

They  told  Ts’ao  Ts’ao,  but  by  the  time 
he  came  the  light  boats  helped  by  the 
swift  current  were  a  long  way  down  river 
and  pursuit  was  impossible.  Ts’ao  Ts’ao 
saw  that  he  had  been  duped  and  was 
very  sorry,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

On  the  way  down  K’ung-ming  said  to 
his  companion,  “Every  boat  must  have 
five  or  six  thousand  arrows  and  so,  with¬ 
out  the  expenditure  of  an  ounce  of  energy, 
we  must  have  more  than  ten  myriad  ar¬ 
rows,  which  to-morrow  can  be  shot  back 
again  at  Ts’ao  Ts’ao’s  army  to  his  great  in¬ 
convenience.” 

“You  are  really  superhuman,”  said  Lu 
Su.  “But  how  did  you  know  there  would  be 
a  thick  fog  to-day?” 

“One  cannot  be  a  leader  without  knowing 
the  workings  of  heaven  and  the  ways  of 
earth.  One  must  understand  the  secret 
gates  and  the  inter-dependence  of  the 
elements,  the  mysteries  of  tactics  and  the 
value  of  forces.  It  is  but  an  ordinary  talent. 

I  calculated  three  days  ago  that  there 
would  be  a  fog  to-day  and  so  I  set  the  limit 
at  three  days.  Chou  Yu  would  give  me 
ten  days,  but  neither  artificers  nor  material, 
so  that  he  might  find  occasion  to  put  me 
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to  death  as  I  knew,  but  my  fate  lies  with 
the  Supreme  and  how  could  Chou  Yu 
harm  me?” 

Lu  Su  could  not  but  agree.  When  the 
boats  arrived  half  a  company  were  in 
readiness  on  the  bank  to  carry  away  the 
arrows.  K’ung-ming  bade  them  go  on 
board  the  boats,  collect  them  and  bear 
them  to  the  tent  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Lu  Su  went  to  report  that  the  ar¬ 
rows  had  been  obtained  and  told  Chou 
Yu  by  what  means. 

Chou  Yu  was  amazed  and  sighed  sadly, 
saying,  “He  is  better  than  I;  his  methods 
are  more  than  human.” 

When  shortly  after  his  return,  K’ung- 
ming  went  to  the  tent  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  he  was  welcomed  by  Chou  Yu, 
who  came  forward  to  greet  him,  saying, 
“Your  superhuman  predictions  compel 
one’s  esteem.” 

“There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that 
trifling  trick,”  replied  he. 

Chou  Yu  led  him  within  and  wine  was 
brought. 

Chou  Yu  said,  “My  lord  sent  yesterday 
to  urge  me  to  advance,  but  I  have  no 
master  plan  ready;  I  wish  you  would  as¬ 
sist  me.  Master.” 

“But  where  should  I,  a  man  of  poor, 
everyday  ability,  find  such  a  plan  as  you 
desire?” 

“I  saw  the  enemy’s  naval  camp  just  lately 
and  it  looked  very  complete  and  well  or¬ 
ganised.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  place  to  at¬ 
tack.  I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  but  I  am  not 
sure  it  will  answer.  I  should  be  happy  if 
you  would  decide  for  me.” 

“General,”  replied  K’ung-ming,  “do  not 
say  what  your  plan  is  but  each  of  us  will 
write  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  see 
whether  our  opinions  agree.” 


So  pen  and  ink  were  sent  for  and  Chou 
Yu  first  wrote  on  his  own  palm,  and  then 
passed  the  pen  to  K’ung-ming  who  also 
wrote.  Then  getting  close  together  on  the 
same  bench  each  showed  his  hand  to  the 
other,  and  both  burst  out  laughing,  for 
both  had  written  the  same  word,  “Fire.” 

“Since  we  are  of  the  same  opinion,” 
said  Chou  Yu,  “there  is  no  longer  any 
doubt.  But  our  intentions  must  be  kept 
secret.”  , 

“Both  of  us  are  public  servants  and  what 
would  be  the  sense  of  telling  our  plans? 
I  do  not  think  Ts’ao  Ts’ao  will  be  on  his 
guard  against  this  although  he  has  had  two 
experiences.  You  may  put  your  scheme 
into  force.” 

They  finished  their  wine  and  separated. 
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The  Water  Margin 


Compiled  by  Yuan  dynasty  writers  Shih  Nai-an  and  Lo 
Kuan-chung  in  the  1300’s,  The  Water  Margin  is  based  on 
tales  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  roamed  the  countryside 
during  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1127).  These  tales,  popular 
throughout  China,  were  polished  and  improved  by  pro¬ 
fessional  storytellers.  The  novel  is  actually  a  series  of  epi¬ 
sodes  in  which  108  minor  officials,  clerks,  scholars,  peas¬ 
ants,  soldiers,  fishermen,  tavern  owners,  monks  and 
priests,  forced  by  poverty  and  oppression  to  become 
bandits,  defy  corrupt  and  unjust  government  authority. 

The  novel  draws  its  title  from  the  watery  margins  or 
banks  of  a  marshy  lake  near  Shantung  which  was  the 
original  robbers’  lair  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  Using  the 
tales  as  a  base,  the  writers  utilized  the  novel  to  comment 
on  social  injustices  of  their  own  times.  The  Water  Margin 
describes  the  people’s  relentless  struggle  for  justice.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  still  popular  and  is  being  rewritten  and 
adapted  to  the  changing  times. 

In  the  following  episode,  Lu  Chih-shen,  a  ruffian  who 
has  become  a  monk,  is  hiding  in  a  monastery  to  avoid 
detection  and  punishment  for  killing  a  bully  in  a  street 
fight.  He  has  just  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  monastery’s 
fields  when  the  following  incident  takes  place. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monas¬ 
tery’s  vegetable  fields  were  twenty  or  thirty 
worthless  vagabonds  and  gamblers.  They 
made  their  living  by  selling  the  vegetables 
they  stole  from  the  monastery’s  fields. 
One  day  when  a  few  of  them  went  to  raid 
the  fields,  they  observed  a  notice  posted 


on  the  gate  of  the  overseer’s  compound. 
It  read: 

The  monastery  has  appointed  the  monk  Lu 
Chih-shen  overseer  of  these  vegetable  fields. 
Starting  tomorrow,  he  shall  be  in  charge. 
Those  having  no  business  here  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  enter. 


t  “Outlaws  of  the  Marshes,”  trans.  by  Sidney  Shapiro,  Chinese  Literature  (December,  1959). 
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The  vagabonds  then  called  a  conference 
of  the  entire  gang.  “The  monastery  has 
sent  a  monk  called  Lu  Chih-shen  to  take 
charge  of  the  vegetable  fields,”  they  said. 
“He’s  new  to  the  job.  This  is  a  good  chance 
to  pick  a  quarrel  and  beat  him  up.  Teach 
the  lout  to  respect  us!” 

“I  have  an  idea,”  one  of  them  said. 
“He  doesn’t  know  us;  how  can  we  pick  a 
quarrel?  Let’s  lure  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
ordure  pit  instead,  kneel  down  as  if  to 
congratulate  him,  then  grab  his  legs  and 
toss  him  head  over  heels  into  the  pit.  It 
will  be  a  nice  little  joke.” 

“Good!  Good!”  approved  the  vagabonds. 
After  making  their  plans,  they  set  out  to 
seek  the  monk. 

As  to  Lu  Chih-shen,  on  arriving  at  the 
overseer’s  compound,  he  put  his  pack  and 
luggage  in  the  house,  leaned  his  staff  in 
a  corner  and  hung  up  his  dagger.  The  lay 
brothers  who  worked  in  the  fields  all  came 
to  greet  him  and  he  was  handed  the  keys. 
The  two  monks  who  had  escorted  him 
there  and  the  monk  he  was  succeeding 
as  overseer  bade  him  farewell  and  returned 
to  the  monastery. 

Chih-shen  then  made  a  tour  of  the 
vegetable  fields.  He  saw  coming  towards 
him  twenty  or  thirty  vagabonds  bearing 
a  platter  of  pastries  and  ceremonial  wine. 

As  we  were  saying,  among  the  twenty 
to  thirty  vagabonds  who  lived  outside 
Sour  Date  Gate,  two  were  leaders.  One 
was  “Rat  Crossing  the  Street”  Chang. 
The  other  was  “Snake  in  the  Grass”  Li. 
These  two  were  in  the  lead  as  the  gang 
advanced,  Chih-shen  naturally  walked 
forward  to  meet  them. 

The  gang  halted  at  the  edge  of  the 
ordure  pit  and  chorused:  “We’ve  come  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  new  post.” 


“Since  you’re  neighbours,”  said  Chih- 
shen,  “come  into  the  compound  and  sit 
a  while.” 

Chang  and  Li  dropped  to  their  knees 
respectfully.  They  hoped  that  the  monk 
would  approach  to  raise  them  courteously 
to  their  feet.  Then  they  could  go  into 
action. 

Noticing  this,  Chih-shen  grew  suspi¬ 
cious.  “This  gang  is  a  queer-looking  lot, 
and  they’re  not  willing  to  come  forward. 
Can  they  be  planning  to  dump  me?”  he 
wondered.  “The  louts  think  they  can  pluck 
the  tiger’s  whiskers!  Well,  I’ll  go  to  them, 
and  show  them  how  I  use  my  hands  and 
feet!” 

Chih-shen  strode  up  to  the  gang.  Still 
kneeling,  Chang  and  Li  cried,  “We  younger 
brothers  have  come  especially  to  pay  our 
respects,”  and  each  reached  to  grab  one  of 
the  monk’s  legs.  But  before  they  could 
even  lay  a  finger  on  him,  Chih-shen  lashed 
out  with  his  right  foot  and  kicked  Li  into 
the  ordure  pit;  Chang  rose  to  flee,  but  a 
quick  thrust  of  the  monk’s  left  leg  and  the 
two  rascals  were  floundering  in  the  foul 
mess  together. 

Startled,  the  rest  of  the  gang  gaped,  then 
turned  to  run. 

“Whoever  moves  goes  into  the  pit!”  bel¬ 
lowed  Chih-shen. 

The  vagabonds  froze,  not  daring  to  take 
a  step. 

Chang  and  Li  now  raised  their  heads  out 
of  the  ordure.  The  pit  seemed  bottomless, 
and  they  were  covered  with  excrement. 
Maggots  clung  to  their  hair.  Standing  in 
the  filth,  they  wailed.  “Master,  forgive  us!” 

“Help  those  two  dogs  out,  you  scoun¬ 
drels,”  Chih-shen  shouted  to  the  gang, 
“and  I’ll  forgive  you  all!” 

The  vagabonds  quickly  hauled  their  lead- 
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ers  from  the  pit  and  supported  them  over 
to  a  gourd  arbour.  The  two  stank  to  high 
heaven. 

Chih-shen  roared  with  laughter.  “Fools! 
Go  and  wash  off  in  the  pond.  Then  I  want 
to  talk  to  all  of  you.” 

After  the  two  gang  leaders  had  cleansed 
themselves,  some  of  their  men  removed 
their  own  clothing  to  give  them  a  change  of 
garments. 

“Come  into  the  compound,”  Chih-shen 
ordered.  “We’re  going  to  have  a  talk.” 

Sitting  down  in  their  midst,  he  pointed 
his  finger  at  them  and  scoffed.  “You  raga¬ 
muffins!  How  could  the  likes  of  you  ever 
hope  to  make  sport  of  me?” 

Chang,  Li  and  the  whole  gang  dropped 
to  their  knees.  “Our  families  have  lived 
here  for  generations,”  they  said,  “support¬ 
ing  themselves  by  gambling  and  begging 
and  robbing  these  vegetable  fields.  The 
monastery  paid  people  several  times  to 
drive  us  away,  but  no  one  could  handle  us. 
Where  are  you  from,  master  monk?  Such 
a  terrific  fellow!  We’ve  never  seen  you  at 
the  monastery  before.  From  now  on,  we’ll 
be  happy  to  serve  you.” 

“Fm  from  Yenan  Prefecture,  west  of  the 
Pass.  I  used  to  be  a  sergeant,  under  His 
Excellency  the  garrison  commander.  But 
because  I  killed  many  men,  I  took  refuge 
in  a  monastery  and  became  a  monk.  Before 
coming  here,  I  was  on  Wutai  Mountain. 
My  family  name  is  Lu.  On  entering  the 
Buddhist  order  I  was  given  the  name  Chih- 
shen.” 

The  next  day,  after  talking  the  matter 
over,  the  vagabonds  scraped  some  money 
together  and  bought  ten  bottles  of  wine. 
Leading  a  live  pig,  they  called  on  Chih- 
shen  and  invited  him  to  join  them  in  a 
feast.  A  table  was  laid  in  the  overseer’s 


compound.  Chih-shen  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  vaga¬ 
bonds  lining  both  sides.  Everyone  drank. 

“Why  are  you  spending  so  much 
money?”  the  monk  asked. 

“We’re  lucky,”  they  replied.  “Now  that 
you  are  here,  you  can  be  our  master.” 

Chih-shen  was  very  pleased.  Wine  flowed 
freely  and  the  party  grew  gay.  There  was 
singing  and  talking  and  applause  and 
laughter.  Just  as  the  merriment  was  at  its 
height,  crows  were  heard  cawing  outside 
the  gate.  Some  of  the  men  piously  clacked 
their  teeth  and  they  intoned  together: 
“Red  lips  rise  to  the  sky,  white  tongue 
enters  the  earth.” 

“What  are  you  making  such  a  blasted 
racket  about?”  demanded  Chih-shen. 

The  vagabonds  replied:  “When  crows 
caw,  it’s  a  bad  omen.” 

“Rot!”  said  the  monk. 

One  of  the  lay  brothers  who  tilled  the 
monastery’s  fields  laughed  and  said,  “In 
the  willow  tree  beside  the  wall  there’s  a 
new  crow’s  nest.  The  birds  caw  from  dawn 
to  dusk.” 

“Let’s  get  a  ladder  and  destroy  the  nest,” 
said  some. 

“I’ll  do  it,”  volunteered  several  of  the 
others. 

Eeeling  his  wine,  Chih-shen  went  out 
with  the  crowd  to  take  a  look.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  a  crow’s  nest  in  the  willow  tree. 

“Get  a  ladder  and  tear  the  nest  down,” 
said  the  men.  “Then  our  ears  can  have  a 
little  peace  and  quiet.” 

“I’ll  climb  up  and  do  the  job,”  boasted  Li, 
“and  I  don’t  need  any  ladder.” 

Chih-shen  looked  the  situation  over, 
walked  up  to  the  tree  and  removed  his 
tunic.  Bending  and  grasping  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  with  his  right  hand,  while 
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his  left  hand  seized  it  higher  up,  he  gave  a 
tremendous  wrench  — and  pulled  the  tree 
from  the  ground,  roots  and  all! 

The  vagabonds  dropped  to  their  knees, 
crying:  “The  master  is  no  ordinary  mortal! 
He’s  truly  one  of  the  Lohans!  If  he  didn’t 
have  ten  million  catties^  of  strength,  how 
could  he  have  uprooted  that  tree?” 

“It  was  nothing  at  all,”  said  Chih-shen. 

“The  past  few  days  you’ve  demonstrated 
your  hand-to-hand  fighting,  master,”  said 
the  vagabonds,  “but  you  still  haven’t  shown 
us  your  skill  with  weapons.  It  would  be 
fine  if  you  could  give  us  a  performance.” 

“All  right,”  said  Chih-shen.  He  went  into 
the  house  and  brought  out  his  solid  iron 
Buddhist  staff,  five  feet  long  from  end  to 
end  and  weighing  sixty-two  catties. 

His  audience  was  amazed.  “Only  a  man 
with  the  strength  of  a  water  buffalo  in  his 
arms  could  handle  such  a  weapon!”  they 
cried. 

Chih-shen  took  up  the  staff  and  flour¬ 
ished  it  effortlessly,  making  it  whistle 
through  the  air.  At  the  sight  of  this,  the 
vagabonds  cheered  and  applauded. 

Just  as  the  monk  was  warming  up,  a 
gentleman  appeared  at  a  gap  in  the  com¬ 
pound  wall.  “Truly  remarkable!”  he  com¬ 
mended.  Chih-shen  stopped  his  exercise 
and  turned  to  see  who  had  spoken. 

The  gentleman  wore  a  black  muslin  cap 
with  its  two  corners  gathered  together;  a 
pair  of  interlinked  circlets  ‘of  white  jade 
held  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  officer’s 
robe  of  flowered  silk,  bound  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  made  of  double  strips  of  beaver 
and  fastened  by  a  silver  clasp  shaped  like 
a  tortoise  back.  His  feet  were  shod  in 
square-toed  black  boots.  In  his  hand  he 

1.  A  Chinese  unit  of  measure:  1  catty  =  !'/«  lb. 


carried  a  folding  Chengtu  fan.  About 
thirty-five  years  old,  he  had  a  head  like  a 
panther,  round  eyes,  a  chin  sharp  as  a 
swallow’s  beak,  whiskers  like  a  tiger,  and 
stood  six  feet  tall. 

“Indeed  remarkable,”  he  said.  “What  ex¬ 
cellent  skill!” 

“If  he  approves,  it  certainly  must  be 
good,”  said  the  vagabonds. 

“Who  is  that  officer?”  queried  Chih-shen. 

“An  arms  instructor  of  the  Eight  Hun¬ 
dred  Thousand  Imperial  Guards.  His 
name  is  Lin  Chung.” 

“Invite  him  in.  I’d  like  to  meet  him.” 

Hearing  this,  the  arms  instructor  leaped 
in  through  the  gap  in  the  wall.  The  two 
men  greeted  each  other  and  sat  down  be¬ 
neath  the  ash  tree. 

“Where  are  you  from,  brother  monk?” 
asked  Lin.  “What  is  your  name?” 

“I’m  Lu  Ta,^  from  west  of  the  Pass.  Be¬ 
cause  I  killed  many  men,  I  had  to  become 
a  monk.  In  my  youth,  I  spent  some  time  in 
Kaifeng,  the  eastern  capital.  I  know  your 
honourable  father.  Sergeant  Lin.” 

Lin  Chung  was  very  pleased,  and 
adopted  Chih-shen  as  his  sworn  brother  on 
the  spot. 

“What  brings  you  here  today?”  asked 
Chih-shen. 

“My  wife  and  I  just  arrived  at  the  Yueh 
Temple  next  door  to  burn  incense.  Hear¬ 
ing  the  cheers  of  your  audience,  I  looked 
over  and  was  intrigued  by  your  perform¬ 
ance.  I  told  my  wife  and  her  maidservant. 
Chin  Erh,  to  burn  the  incense  without  me, 
that  I  would  wait  for  them  by  the  gap  in 
the  wall.  I  didn’t  think  I  would  actually 
have  the  honour  to  meet  you,  brother.” 

“When  I  first  came  to  Kaifeng  I  didn’t 
know  anybody,”  said  Chih-shen.  “Then  I 

2.  Chinese  often  had  several  names  for  informal  and  formal  occasions. 
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became  acquainted  with  these  brothers  and 
we  gather  together  every  day.  Today,  you 
have  thought  well  enough  of  me  to  make 
me  your  sworn  brother.  That  makes  me 
very  happy.”  He  ordered  the  lay  brothers 
to  bring  more  wine. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  their  third 
round,  the  maidservant  Chin  Erh,  agitated 
and  red  in  the  face,  rushed  up  to  the  gap  in 
the  wall  and  cried:  “Hurry,  master!  Our 
lady  is  having  trouble  with  a  man  in  the 
temple!” 

“Where?”  Lin  Chung  demanded  hastily. 

“As  we  were  coming  down  the  stairs  of 
the  Five  Peaks  Pavilion,  a  low  fellow  sud¬ 
denly  blocked  her  way.  He  won’t  let  her 
pass!” 

Lin  Chung  quickly  took  his  leave  of  Chih- 
shen.  I’ll  see  you  again,  brother.  Forgive 
me!”  He  leaped  through  the  gap  in  the 
wall  and  raced  with  Chin  Erh  back  to  the 
temple. 

When  he  reached  the  Five  Peaks  Pavil¬ 
ion  he  saw  several  idlers  carrying  cross¬ 
bows,  blow  pipes  and  limed  sticks  gathered 
below  the  stair  railing.  They  were  watching 
a  young  man  who  was  standing  on  the 
stairway  with  his  back  to  them,  blocking 
the  path  of  Lin  Chung’s  wife. 

“Let’s  go  upstairs,”  the  young  man  was 
urging  her.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

Blushing,  the  lady  said,  “What  right  do 
you  have  to  make  sport  of  a  respectable 
woman  in  times  of  peace  and  order!” 

Lin  pushed  forward,  seized  the  young 
man  by  the  shoulder  and  spun  him  around. 
“I’ll  teach  you  to  insult  a  good  man’s  wife,” 
he  shouted,  raising  his  fist.  Then  he  recog¬ 
nized  Young  Master  Kao,  adopted  son  of 
the  Marshal  in  command  of  the  entire 
military  district. 

When  Marshal  Kao  Chiu  had  first  risen 


to  his  high  office  he  had  no  son  to  help 
him  run  his  numerous  affairs.  And  so  he 
adopted  the  son  of  his  younger  brother. 
Since  the  boy  was  not  only  his  nephew  but 
now  also  his  foster  son.  Marshal  Kao  loved 
him  to  excess. 

The  young  scoundrel  made  full  use  of 
his  foster  father’s  influence  in  Kaifeng;  his 
favourite  pastime  was  despoiling  other 
people’s  wives.  Fearful  of  his  powerful  con¬ 
nections,  none  of  the  husbands  dared 
speak  out  against  him. 

After  spinning  him  around,  when  Lin 
Chung  saw  that  he  was  Young  Master  Kao, 
the  strength  left  his  arms. 

“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  Lin 
Chung,”  said  Kao.  “Who  asked  you  to 
interfere!”  He  didn’t  realize  that  the  lady 
was  Lin  Chung’s  wife.  Had  he  known,  the 
thing  would  never  have  happened.  Seeing 
Lin  Chung’s  hesitancy,  he  spoke  up  boldly. 

The  commotion  drew  a  crowd  of  idlers. 
“Don’t  be  angry,  arms  instructor,”  one 
said.  “The  young  master  didn’t  recognize 
her.  It  was  all  a  mistake.” 

Some  of  the  crowd  soothed  Lin  Chung, 
while  others  persuaded  Kao  to  leave  the 
temple  grounds,  get  on  his  horse  and  de¬ 
part. 

Leading  his  wife  and  Chin  Erh,  the  maid¬ 
servant,  Lin  Chung  was  also  turning  to  go 
when  Chih-shen,  iron  staff  in  hand,  came 
charging  into  the  temple  compound  with 
huge  strides,  leading  his  twenty  to  thirty 
vagabonds. 

“Where  are  you  going,  brother?”  asked 
Lin  Chung. 

“I’ve  come  to  help  you  fight!”  said  Chih- 
shen. 

“The  man  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of 
our  Marshal  Kao.  He  hadn’t  recognized 
my  wife  and  behaved  discourteously.  I  was 
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going  to  give  the  lout  a  good  drubbing, 
but  then  I  thought  it  would  make  the  Mar¬ 
shal  lose  too  much  face,”  Lin  Chung  ex¬ 
plained.  “You  know  the  old  saying,  ‘Don’t 
fear  officialdom  — but  beware  of  the  official 
who’s  over  you.’  After  all.  I’m  on  his  pay¬ 
roll.  I  decided  to  let  the  young  rascal  off 
this  time.” 

“You  may  be  afraid  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  district,  but  he  doesn’t  scare  me  a  bit!” 
shouted  Chih-shen.  “If  I  ever  run  into  that 
young  whelp  of  his  I’ll  give  him  three 
hundred  licks  of  my  iron  staff!” 

Lin  Chung  saw  that  Chih-shen  was  drunk 
and  said  placatingly,  “You’re  quite  right, 
of  course,  brother.  It  was  only  because 
everybody  urged  me  that  I  let  him  go.” 

“The  next  time  you  have  any  trouble, 
just  call  me  and  I’ll  take  care  of  it!” 

The  vagabonds  supported  the  tipsy 
Chih-shen  under  the  arms.  “Let’s  go  back, 
master,”  they  said.  “You  can  deal  with 
young  Kao  later.” 

Raising  his  iron  staff,  Chih-shen  said 
politely  to  Lin  Chung’s  lady,  “Your  pardon, 
sister-in-law.  Please  don’t  laugh  at  me.” 
And  to  Lin  Chung  he  said,  “Until  tomor¬ 
row,  brother.”  Then  he  and  the  vagabonds 
departed. 

Lin  Chung,  his  wife  and  Chin  Erh  re¬ 
turned  home.  The  arms  instructor  was 
angry  and  depressed. 

As  for  Young  Master  Kao,  when  he  had 
drifted  into  the  temple  leading  his  band  of 
idle  cronies  and  met  Lin  Chung’s  wife,  he 
had  become  sorely  enamoured.  After  Lin 
Chung  drove  him  off,  he  returned  un¬ 
happily  to  the  Marshal’s  Residence. 

A  few  days  later,  his  ne’er-do-well  friends 
called.  But  they  found  him  so  fretful  and 
irritable  that  they  all  went  away  again. 

One  of  these  idlers  was  an  attendant 


named  Fu  An.  Suspecting  what  was  troubl¬ 
ing  Young  Master  Kao,  he  later  went  alone 
to  the  Residence.  The  young  rake  was  sit¬ 
ting  abstracted  in  the  study.  Fu  An  drew 
near  and  said: 

“You’ve  been  rather  pale  lately.  Young 
Master.  You  seldom  smile.  Something  must 
be  bothering  you.” 

“Can  you  guess  what  it  is?” 

“Lin  Chung’s  wife.  How’s  that  for  a 
guess?” 

The  Young  Master  laughed.  “Not  bad. 
The  problem  is  I  don’t  know  how  to  get 
her.” 

“Nothing  to  it!  You’re  afraid  to  provoke 
Lin  Chung  because  he’s  a  big  powerful 
fellow.  But  you  needn’t  worry.  He’s  under 
the  Marshal’s  military  command  here.  He 
has  to  behave  courteously  and  watch  his 
step.  If  he  offends  the  Marshal,  the  least 
that  can  happen  to  him  is  exile;  the  worst  is 
death.  Now  I’ve  got  a  little  scheme  that  will 
put  his  wife  right  into  your  hands. 

“One  of  your  trusted  stewards,  Lu  Chien, 
is  Lin  Chung’s  best  friend.  Tomorrow, 
spread  a  feast  in  a  quiet  nook  upstairs  in 
Lu  Chien’s  house.  Then  have  Lu  go  to  Lin 
and  invite  him  out  for  some  drinking;  let 
Lu  take  him  to  a  secluded  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  tavern.  I’ll  go  to  Lin’s 
wife  and  say,  ‘Your  husband  was  drinking 
in  Lu  Chien’s  house  when  he  was  stricken 
by  a  sudden  illness.  He’s  collapsed.  You’d 
better  hurry  and  look  after  him!’  Then  I’ll 
bring  her  over.  Women  are  as  changeable 
as  water.  When  she  sees  what  a  handsome 
romantic  sort  you  are.  Young  Master,  and 
you  deluge  her  with  sweet  words,  she  won’t 
be  able  to  resist.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
plan?” 

“Excellent!”  Kao  applauded.  “Have  Lu 
Chien  summoned  here  tonight.” 
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It  so  happened  that  Lu  Chien  lived  only 
one  street  away  from  the  Kao  Residence. 
He  agreed  to  the  scheme  immediately;  he 
felt  he  had  no  alternative.  As  long  as  it 
would  please  the  Young  Master,  he  was 
willing  to  forget  about  his  friendship  with 
the  arms  instructor. 

To  get  back  to  Lin  Chung.  For  several 
days  he  had  been  brooding  at  home.  One 
morning  he  heard  someone  shouting  at 
his  front  door,  “Is  the  arms  instructor  in?” 

Lin  Chung  went  to  the  door,  and  there 
was  Lu  Chien. 

“What  brings  you  here.  Brother  Lu?” 
Lin  asked  quickly. 

“I’m  concerned  about  you.  Why  haven’t 
I  seen  you  on  the  streets  these  past  few 
days,  brother?” 

“My  mind  is  troubled.  I  don’t  feel  like 
going  out.” 

“Come  and  have  a  few  cups  with  me  and 
forget  about  your  trouble.” 

“First  sit  a  while  and  have  some  tea.” 

After  the  two  finished  their  tea,  they 
rose. 

“Sister-in-law,”  Lu  Chien  called  to  Lin 
Chun’s  wife  who  was  in  the  next  room, 
“I’m  taking  Brother  Lin  over  to  my  place 
for  a  few  cups  of  wine.” 

As  the  two  men  were  strolling  down  the 
street,  Lu  Chien  said,  “Let’s  not  go  to  my 
house,  brother.  We  can  have  our  drinks 
in  the  tavern.” 

And  so  they  went  to  the  public  house. 
After  selecting  a  small  room,  they  ordered 
two  bottles  of  good  wine  and  some  past¬ 
ries  to  go  with  it.  They  chatted  idly  for  a 
time.  Lin  Chung  sighed. 

“What’s  wrong,  brother?”  asked  Lu 
Chien. 

“You  don’t  know  what’s  happened!  I 
have  talents  but  they’re  not  recognized  by 


my  superiors.  I  serve  under  little  men 
from  whom  I  have  to  take  a  lot  of  dirty 
nonsense!” 

“There  are  several  arms  instructors  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  but  none  can  com¬ 
pare  with  you.  The  Marshal  regards  you 
very  highly;  who  would  dare  to  molest 
you?” 

Lin  Chung  told  Lu  Chien  about  his 
encounter  with  Young  Master  Kao  a  few 
days  before. 

“The  Young  Master  didn’t  realize  she 
was  your  wife,”  Lu  Chien  said  soothingly. 
“Forget  it.  Let’s  drink.” 

After  downing  eight  or  nine  cups,  Lin 
Chung  had  to  relieve  himself.  Rising,  he 
said,  “I  have  to  wash  my  hands.”  Coming 
back,  he  met  Chin  Erh. 

“I’ve  been  looking  all  over  for  you, 
master!”  said  the  maidservant.  “So  you’re 
here!” 

“What’s  up?”  asked  Lin  Chung  hastily. 

“You  had  only  been  gone  a  little  while 
when  a  man  came  rushing  over  to  our 
house  and  said  to  the  mistress,  ‘I’m  a 
neighbour  of  Steward  Lu.  While  drinking 
with  Lu  Chien,  the  arms  instructor  sud¬ 
denly  gasped  for  breath  and  fell  to  the 
floor!  You’d  better  go  and  look  after  him.’ 
Our  lady  begged  Dame  Wang  next  door 
to  take  care  of  our  house,  then  she  and  I 
hastened  with  the  man  to  a  place  one 
street  past  the  Marshal’s  Residence.  When 
we  got  upstairs  we  saw  a  table  laden  with 
food  and  drink,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
you,  master.  As  we  turned  to  leave,  that 
young  fellow  who  pestered  the  mistress 
at  the  temple  the  other  day  came  out  and 
said,  ‘Stay  a  while,  lady.  I  am  your  hus¬ 
band.’  Our  mistress  was  screaming  for 
help.  But  I  couldn’t  find  you  anywhere. 
Finally  I  met  Doctor  Chang,  the  medicine 
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vendor,  and  he  told  me,  ‘I  just  saw  the  arms 
instructor  and  another  man  going  into 
the  tavern.’  So  I  hurried  over  here. 
Master,  go  quickly!” 

Shocked,  Lin  Chung  without  waiting 
for  Chin  Erh,  ran  at  triple  speed  to  Lu 
Chien’s  house  and  raced  up  the  stairs. 
The  door  was  locked.  He  could  hear  his 
lady  exclaiming,  “In  times  of  peace  and 
order  how  dare  you  hold  a  good  man’s 
wife  prisoner!”  Young  Master  Kao  was 
entreating,  “Have  pity  on  me,  mistress! 
Even  a  woman  of  iron  and  stone  shouldn’t 
be  so  cold-hearted!” 

“Wife,  open  the  door!”  thundered  Lin 
Chung. 

Hearing  her  husband’s  voice.  Mistress 
Lin  rushed  to  comply.  The  terrified  Young 
Master  Kao  pushed  open  a  window, 
climbed  out  and  fled  along  the  top  of  a 
wall.  He  was  gone  before  Lin  Chung 
entered  the  room. 

“Did  that  dog  violate  you?”  demanded 
the  arms  instructor. 

“No,”  replied  his  wife. 

In  a  fury,  Lin  Chung  smashed  Lu  Chien’s 
furniture  to  bits,  then  led  his  wife  down 
the  stairs.  As  they  came  out  of  the  house, 
frightened  neighbours  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  hastily  shut  their  doors  tight. 
Chin  Erh  was  waiting  for  them  outside. 
The  three  of  them  went  home  together. 

Then,  arming  himself  with  a  long  sharp 
knife,  Lin  Chung  sped  directly  to  the 
tavern,  seeking  Lu  Chien.  But  his  treacher¬ 
ous  friend  was  gone.  Lin  Chung  next  went 
to  Lu  Chien’s  house.  Although  he  waited 
outside  the  door  all  night,  Lu  Chien  did 
not  return.  Finally  the  arms  instructor 
went  home. 

“He  didn’t  harm  me.  Don’t  do  anything 
foolish,”  his  wife  urged. 


“Who  would  have  thought  that  Lu 
Chien  is  such  a  scoundrel!”  fumed  Lin 
Chung.  “Calling  me  ‘brother’ while  plotting 
against  me  all  the  time!  And  when  I  catch 
that  Young  Master  I’ll  give  him  a  dose  of 
the  same  medicine  I’m  going  to  give  Lu 
Chien!” 

Pleading  desperately,  his  wife  tried  to 
keep  Lin  Chung  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  Lu  Chien  hid  in  the  Mar¬ 
shal’s  Residence,  afraid  to  return  to  his 
own  house.  For  three  successive  days, 
the  arms  instructor  waited  for  him  out¬ 
side  the  Residence  gate,  but  the  traitor 
didn’t  dare  show  himself.  Lin  Chung’s 
appearance  was  so  menacing,  no  one  had 
the  courage  to  question  him. 

On  the  fourth  day  since  they  parted, 
Chih-shen  came  to  Lin  Chung’s  home. 
“Where  have  you  been  keeping  yourself 
these  past  few  days,  arms  instructor?” 
the  monk  asked. 

“I’ve  been  too  busy  to  call  on  you, 
brother,”  replied  Lin  Chung  apologeti¬ 
cally.  “Since  you’ve  honoured  me  with  a 
visit  to  my  humble  home,  I  ought  to  offer 
you  a  few  cups  of  wine.  But  we  don’t  have 
anything  decent  to  drink  in  the  house. 
Why  not  go  out  for  a  stroll  together  and 
have  a  cup  or  two  in  the  market  place?” 

“Excellent,”  said  Chih-shen. 

They  went  out  and  drank  together  all 
day  and  arranged  to  meet  again  on  the 
morrow.  Thereafter,  Lin  drank  with 
Chih-shen  every  day.  In  time,  he  gradually 
set  the  other  matter  aside. 

As  to  Young  Master  Kao,  after  he 
received  that  fright  in  Lu  Chien’s  house 
and  had  to  flee  over  the  wall,  he  became  ill 
and  took  to  his  bed.  He  didn’t  dare  say 
anything  to  the  Marshal  about  what  had 
happened.  Lu  Chien  and  Fu  An  called  on 
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the  Young  Master  at  the  Residence.  They 
found  him  pale  and  in  low  spirits. 

“Why  are  you  so  unhappy,  Young 
Master?”  asked  Lu  Chien. 

“I  won’t  try  to  fool  you  two,”  Kao  re¬ 
plied.  “After  failing  in  both  attempts  to 
get  Lin’s  wife,  and  then  having  that  awful 
scare  in  addition,  I  feel  worse  than  ever. 
If  I  pass  out  of  this  world  in  three  months 
or  half  a  year,  you  needn’t  be  surprised!” 

“Be  of  good  cheer,”  the  sycophants 
urged.  “Unless  she  suddenly  dies,  we 
guarantee  to  get  you  that  woman,  come 
what  may.” 

At  that  moment  the  old  chamberlain 
entered  to  see  how  the  Young  Master  was 
faring.  Lu  Chien  and  Fu  An  withdrew  and 
held  a  private  consultation.  “There’s  only 
one  way,  .  .  .”  they  agreed.  After  the 
chamberlain  had  concluded  his  call  and 
emerged,  they  invited  him  to  a  quiet  corner 
and  said: 

“There’s  only  one  way  the  Young  Master 
can  get  well.  We  must  let  the  Marshal  know 
and  have  him  order  the  death  of  Lin 
Chung.  Then  the  Young  Master  will  be 
able  to  get  Lin’s  wife  and  he’ll  recover. 
Otherwise,  he’s  sure  to  die.” 

“That’s  easy,”  replied  the  old  chamber- 
lain.  “I’ll  inform  the  Marshal  this  evening.” 

“We  already  have  a  plan,”  said  the  two. 
“We  only  await  word  from  you.” 

That  night,  the  old  chamberlain  saw  the 
Marshal.  “I’ve  discovered  what’s  wrong 
with  the  Young  Master,”  he  said.  “It’s 
Lin  Chung’s  wife.” 

“H’mm,  Lin  Chung’s  wife,  eh?  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  put  Lin  Chung  out  of  the 
way,  .  .  .”  mused  the  Marshal.  “Let  me 
think.  I  can’t  let  my  son  lose  his  life  just 
for  the  sake  of  Lin  Chung.” 

“Lu  Chien  and  Fu  An  have  a  plan.” 


“So?  Bring  them  in  here  and  we’ll  talk  it 
over.” 

The  old  chamberlain  summoned  Lu 
Chien  and  Fu  An  into  the  Marshal’s  hall. 
They  hailed  him  respectfully. 

“Do  you  two  have  a  plan  to  cure  my  son’s 
illness?  If  so,  I  will  raise  you  both  in  rank.” 

Lu  Chien  stepped  forward.  “Gracious 
lord,  it  can  be  done  only  thus  and  thus  and 
thus.  .  .  .” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Marshal.  “You  may 
take  action  tomorrow.” 

To  get  back  to  Lin  Chung.  Drinking 
every  day  with  Chih-shen,  he  finally  forgot 
about  the  matter. 

One  day,  as  the  two  friends  were  nearing 
a  lane,  they  saw  a  big  fellow  standing  on 
the  corner,  a  cap  with  gathered  ends  on  his 
head  and  dressed  in  an  old  military  robe. 
He  was  holding  a  fine  sword  in  his  hand, 
with  a  tuft  of  grass  tied  to  it  indicating  that 
it  was  for  sale. 

“No  one  recognizes  its  value,”  he  was 
muttering.  “What  a  pity  for  my  previous 
sword!” 

Lin  Chung  paid  no  attention;  he  contin¬ 
ued  walking  and  chatting  with  Chih-shen. 
The  man  trailed  behind  them,  saying: 

“A  splendid  sword.  It’s  a  shame  that  no 
one  appreciates  it!” 

Lin  Chung  and  Chih-shen  were  still  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  conversation.  Following 
them,  the  man  cried: 

“A  big  city  like  the  eastern  capital  and 
not  a  single  person  knows  the  worth  of 
military  weapons!” 

At  this,  Lin  Chung  looked  around.  The 
fellow  whipped  the  sword  out  of  its  sheath. 
It  gleamed  dazzlingly  in  the  sun.  Lin 
Chung  was  fated  for  trouble.  He  said 
abruptly: 

“Let  me  see  it!” 
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The  fellow  handed  him  the  sword.  Lin 
Chung  took  the  weapon  and  he  and  Chih- 
shen  examined  it.  Astonished,  the  arms 
instructor  exclaimed: 

“An  excellent  blade!  How  much  do  you 
want  for  it?” 

“The  price  is  three  thousand  strings  of 
cash,  but  I’ll  take  two.” 

“It’s  well  worth  two  thousand,  but  you 
won’t  hnd  anyone  who’ll  give  that  much. 
If  you’re  willing  to  accept  one  thousand. 
I’ll  buy  it  from  you.” 

“I  need  money  quickly.  If  you  really 
want  the  sword.  I’ll  knock  off  five  hundred 
and  let  you  have  it  for  fifteen  hundred.” 

“A  thousand  is  the  best  I  can  do.” 

The  fellow  sighed.  “It’s  selling  gold  at 
the  price  of  iron.  All  right,  all  right,  but 
not  one  copper  less.” 

“Come  home  with  me  and  I’ll  give  you 
the  money,”  said  Lin  Chung. 

After  taking  leave  of  Chih-shen,  Lin 
Chung  brought  the  sword-seller  to  his 
home,  counted  out  the  purchase  price  in 
silver  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“Where  did  you  get  this  blade?”  the 
arms  instructor  asked. 

“It  was  handed  down  to  me  from  my 
ancestors.  Because  my  family  became 
impoverished  I  had  no  choice.  I  had  to 
sell  it.” 

“What’s  the  name  of  your  family?” 

“If  I  were  to  tell  you.  I’d  die  of  shame!” 

Lin  Chung  asked  no  more.  The  fellow 
took  the  money  and  departed. 

Turning  the  sword  this  way  and  that, 
Lin  Chung  exclaimed  admiringly,  “Truly 
a  beautiful  weapon!  Marshal  Kao  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  fine  sword  but  he  won’t 
show  it  to  anyone.  Though  I’ve  asked  to 
see  it  several  times,  he’s  never  been  will¬ 
ing  to  bring  it  out.  Today  I’ve  bought  a 


fine  sword  too.  One  of  these  days  I’ll  com¬ 
pare  blades  with  him.” 

The  arms  instructor  didn’t  let  the  sword 
out  of  his  hand  all  evening.  Late  that 
night  he  finally  hung  it  on  the  wall,  but  he 
was  up  before  daybreak  and  took  the  blade 
down  again  to  admire  it. 

Some  time  before  noon  two  messengers 
came  to  his  gate  and  cried,  “Arms  In¬ 
structor  Lin,  an  order  from  the  Marshal! 
He’s  heard  that  you’ve  bought  a  fine  sword 
and  wants  you  to  bring  it  to  compare  it 
with  his.  The  Marshal  is  waiting  for  you 
in  the  Residence.” 

“Who  is  the  big-mouthed  gossip  that  re¬ 
ported  the  news  so  fast!”  wondered  Lin 
Chung. 

The  messengers  waited  while  Lin  Chung 
got  dressed.  Taking  his  sword,  the  arms 
instructor  accompanied  them.  On  the  way 
he  said  to  the  messengers: 

“I  haven’t  seen  you  at  the  Residence 
before.” 

“We’ve  only  recently  been  transferred,” 
they  replied. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  the  Residence.  In 
the  reception  room,  Lin  Chung  halted. 

“The  Marshal  is  waiting  in  the  rear  hall,” 
said  the  messengers. 

Lin  Chung  went  with  them  around  a 
screen  wall  into  the  rear  hall.  But  there 
was  still  no  sign  of  the  Marshal,  and  Lin 
Chung  halted  once  more. 

“The  Marshal  is  awaiting  the  arms  in¬ 
structor  in  the  rearmost  court.  He  directed 
us  to  bring  you  there,”  said  the  messengers. 

Lin  followed  them  through  two  or  three 
more  doorways  until  they  came  to  a  court¬ 
yard  lined  on  all  sides  by  green  railings. 
The  messengers  led  him  to  the  entrance 
of  a  large  hall  and  said: 

“Please  wait  out  here,  arms  instructor. 
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while  we  report  to  the  Marshal.  We  won’t 
be  long.” 

Lin  Chung  stood  before  the  eaves  while 
the  two  messengers  went  inside.  A  time 
long  enough  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  passed, 
but  they  did  not  return.  Growing  sus¬ 
picious,  the  arms  instructor  pushed  aside  a 
hanging  awning,  poked  his  head  in  and 
looked.  There,  above  the  door,  was  a 
placard  with  four  words  written  in  green: 
“White  Tiger  Council  Hall.” 

“This  is  where  the  highest  military 
affairs  are  discussed,”  thought  Lin  Chung, 
startled.  “How  dare  I  go  in  there!” 

As  he  was  hastily  turning,  he  heard  the 
tread  of  boots  behind  him,  the  steps  ring¬ 
ing  sharply.  Another  man  had  entered  the 
courtyard.  The  arms  instructor  recognized 
him.  It  was  none  other  than  Marshal  Kao, 
commander  of  the  district.  Proffering  his 
sword  with  both  hands,  Lin  Chung  greeted 
him  respectfully. 

“Lin  Chung!”  the  Marshal  barked.  “I 
didn’t  summon  you:  how  dare  you  force 
your  way  into  the  White  Tiger  Council 
Hall!  Don’t  you  know  the  law?  And  carry¬ 
ing  a  weapon!  You  must  have  come  to 
kill  me!  People  told  me  that  you  were  seen 
waiting  outside  the  Residence  two  or  three 
days  ago  with  a  knife  in  your  hand.  Your 
intentions  are  surely  evil!” 

Bowing,  Lin  Chung  replied,  “Benevo¬ 
lent  lord,  two  of  your  messengers  brought 
me  here  saying  you  wanted  to  compare 
your  sword  with  mine.” 

“Nonsense!  What  messengers  are  you 
talking  about?  This  scoundrel  refuses  to 
admit  his  guilt!”  said  the  Marshal.  And  he 
directed  his  guards,  “Take  him  to  the  Kai- 
feng  Prefecture;  ask  Prefect  Teng  to  ex¬ 
amine  him  and  investigate  the  case.  Get 
the  truth  out  of  him,  then  have  him  ex¬ 


ecuted!  Label  the  sword  as  an  official 
exhibit  and  take  it  along!” 

Bearing  the  Marshal’s  order,  the  guards 
escorted  Lin  Chung  to  the  Kaifeng  Pre¬ 
fecture.  It  happened  that  the  prefect  was 
still  holding  court,  and  Marshal  Kao’s 
emissary  brought  Lin  Chung  into  the  pre¬ 
fect’s  hall  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  dais. 
The  prefect’s  secretary  relayed  the  emis¬ 
sary’s  message  from  Marshal  Kao  and 
placed  the  labelled  sword  down  in  front  of 
Lin  Chung. 

“Lin  Chung,”  said  the  prefect,  “you’re 
an  arms  instructor  in  the  Imperial  Guards. 
You  must  know  the  law.  How  could  you 
enter  the  Council  Hall  holding  a  sword? 
That’s  an  offense  punishable  by  death!” 

“Benevolent  lord,  you  reffect  the  truth 
like  a  mirror.  Lin  Chung  has  been  griev¬ 
ously  wronged!  Although  I’m  only  a  crude 
and  military  man.  I’m  not  exactly  ignorant 
of  the  law.  How  would  I  presume  to  enter 
the  Council  Hall?  The  reason  I  went  there 
was  this:  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  last 
month  I  took  my  wife  to  Yueh  Temple  to 
burn  incense.  There  I  caught  Marshal 
Kao’s  son  trying  to  seduce  her.  I  berated 
him  and  drove  him  away.  Next,  he  had 
Steward  Lu  trick  me  into  going  out  to 
drink  and  got  Fu  An  to  lure  my  wife  to 
Steward  Lu’s  home,  where  he  tried  to 
ravish  her.  This  too  I  discovered  and 
wrecked  Lu  Chien’s  furniture.  Though 
Young  Master  Kao  failed  to  despoil  her, 
I  have  witnesses  to  both  attempts. 

“Yesterday,  I  bought  this  sword.  Today, 
Marshal  Kao  sent  two  messengers  to 
summon  me;  they  said  he  wanted  me  to 
bring  my  sword  to  compare  it  with  his. 
And  so  I  went  with  them  to  the  Council 
Hall.  After  they  went  inside.  Marshal  Kao 
suddenly  entered  the  courtyard.  It’s  all  a 
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plot  to  destroy  me.  Please  help  me,  Your 
Honour!” 

After  hearing  Lin  Chung’s  story,  the 
prefect  ordered  that  a  receipt-of-prisoner 
be  issued,  a  wooden  cangue^  locked  around 
the  arms  instructor’s  neck,  and  that  he  be 
held  in  custody.  Lin  Chung’s  family  sent 
food  to  him  in  gaol  and  gave  tips  to  the 
keepers.  His  father-in-law.  Arms  Instructor 
Chang,  also  called  at  the  prison.  He  spent 
quite  a  bit,  bribing  high  and  low. 

It  happened  that  in  the  prefecture  there 
was  a  record  clerk  named  Sun  Ting.  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  extremely  just  and  kindly  and 
always  willing  to  help  people,  he  was 
known  as  Sun  the  Buddha.  Learning  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  diplomatically  in¬ 
formed  the  prefect  what  he  had  discovered. 

“Lin  Chung  has  been  wronged,”  he  said. 
“You  must  help  him.” 

“But  Marshal  Kao  has  confirmed  that  he 
committed  a  crime.  He  insists  that  I  con¬ 
vict  Lin  Chung  for  entering  the  Council 
Hall,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  intention  of 
murdering  him.  What  can  I  do?” 

“The  sovereign  office  of  the  Kaifeng 
Prefecture  belongs  not  to  the  royal  court 
but  to  the  family  of  Marshal  Kao!” 

“Not  at  all!” 

“Everyone  knows  Marshal  Kao  uses 
his  position  tyranically.  There’s  nothing 
he  won’t  do.  Whoever  offends  him,  even 
in  the  slightest,  he  sends  to  the  Kaifeng 
Prefecture.  If  he  wants  a  man  killed,  we 
kill  him;  if  he  wants  him  hacked,  we  hack 
him.  We’ve  become  a  mere  subdivision  of 
his  family!” 

“How  can  I  make  things  easy  for  Lin 
Chung?  What  sort  of  sentence  should  I 
pass?” 

“From  Lin  Chung’s  story,  it’s  plain  that 

3.  A  wooden  framework  fastened  about  the  neck  of  an  offender. 


he’s  innocent,  although  we  haven’t  been 
able  to  find  those  two  messengers.  Why 
not  have  him  confess  to  entering  the 
Council  Hall  improperly  wearing  a  sword 
at  his  waist,  sentence  him  to  twenty  strokes 
of  the  bamboo,  tatoo  him  and  exile  him  to 
some  distant  military  district?” 

After  considering  this.  Prefect  Teng 
went  to  see  Marshal  Kao  and  urged  him  to 
agree  to  such  a  confession  from  Lin  Chung. 
Knowing  that  reason  was  against  him, 
and  since  the  prefect  seemed  reluctant  to 
co-operate,  the  Marshal  was  forced  to 
consent. 

The  very  same  day,  the  prefect  called 
court  into  session.  He  had  Lin  Chung  sum¬ 
moned,  the  cangue  removed  and  twenty 
blows  of  the  bamboo  administered.  After 
directing  the  tattooer  to  place  the  mark 
of  a  criminal  on  Lin  Chung’s  cheek,  the 
prefect  calculated  the  distance  and  decided 
upon  Tsangehou  as  Lin’s  place  of  exile. 
In  full  court,  a  hinged  wooden  cangue  of 
seven  and  a  half  catties  was  placed  around 
the  arms  instructor’s  neck,  and  nailed 
fast  and  prefectural  seals  were  affixed.  The 
prefect  then  issued  a  deportation  order 
and  designated  two  constables  to  escort 
the  prisoner  to  his  destination.  Their 
names  were  Tung  Chao  and  Hsueh  Pa. 

On  receiving  the  order,  together  with 
Lin  Chung,  the  constables  left  the  pre¬ 
fectural  compound.  Outside  the  gate, 
many  of  Lin  Chung’s  neighbours  and  his 
father-in-law.  Arms  Instructor  Chang, 
were  waiting.  All  repaired  to  a  tavern  at 
Chouchiao  Bridge  and  took  seats. 

“Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  Record 
Clerk  Sun,  my  beating  was  not  heavy  and 
I’m  still  able  to  walk,”  said  Lin  Chung. 

Arms  Instructor  Chang  told  the  waiter 
to  serve  the  two  constables  with  wine  and 
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pastries.  After  they  had  drunk  several 
cups,  the  old  man  presented  them  each 
with  some  silver. 

Clasping  hands  respectfully,  Lin  Chung 
addressed  his  father-in-law. 

“Bad  times  have  befallen  me,  exalted 
father-in-law.  I  clashed  with  Young  Master 
Kao  and  the  court  has  condemned  me 
wrongfully.  Now  I  have  something  to  say: 
In  the  three  years  since  you  generously 
gave  me  your  daughter  in  marriage  she 
has  never  done  anything  to  displease  me. 
Although  she’s  borne  no  children,  not 
once  have  we  quarrelled  or  even  grown  red 
in  the  face.  Today  I’ve  suffered  this  mis¬ 
fortune.  I’m  being  exiled  to  Tsangchou 
and  there’s  no  telling  whether  I’ll  live  or 
die.  My  lady  will  be  left  at  home.  I’m 
worried  about  her.  I’m  afraid  Young 
Master  Kao  will  try  to  force  his  suit. 

“She’s  still  young;  I  shouldn’t  tie  her 
down.  This  is  my  own  idea,  it’s  entirely 
voluntary.  In  the  presence  of  our  honour¬ 
able  neighbours  I  want  to  write  out  an 
annulment  of  our  marriage,  consenting 
to  her  making  a  new  match  and  promising 
not  to  contest  it.  Only  in  this  way  will  I 
feel  at  ease,  assured  that  Young  Master 
Kao  won’t  be  able  to  harm  her.” 

“What  words  are  these,  good  son-in- 
law!”  cried  the  old  arms  instructor.  “You’ve 
been  unlucky  and  this  misfortune  has 
happened.  It’s  not  of  your  own  doing. 
Today  you’re  going  to  Tsangchou.  for 
temporary  refuge,  but  sooner  or  later 
Heaven  will  pity  you  and  let  you  return, 
and  husband  and  wife  will  be  together 
again.  I’ve  got  a  bit  of  money;  I’ll  have  my 
daughter  and  Chin  Erh  move  in  with  me. 
Come  what  may,  I  can  support  them  for 
four  or  five  years.  I  won’t  allow  my  daugh¬ 
ter  out  on  the  streets.  Young  Master  Kao 


won’t  be  able  to  see  her  even  if  he  wants  to. 
Don’t  worry.  I’ll  take  care  of  everything. 
You  go  on  to  Tsangchou.  From  time  to 
time  I’ll  send  you  letters  and  clothing. 
Don’t  get  any  foolish  ideas.  Just  go  in 
peace.” 

“Thank  you,  father-in-law,  for  your 
good  intentions.  But  I  wouldn’t  feel  right, 
tying  her  down.  Have  pity,  father-in-law, 
let  me  have  my  way.  Then,  even  if  I  die, 
I  can  close  my  eyes  peacefully!” 

But  Arms  Instructor  Chang  wouldn’t 
hear  of  it.  The  neighbours  also  were 
opposed. 

“Unless  I  am  allowed  to  do  this,  even 
if  I  succeed  in  coming  back  I  swear  I’ll 
never  see  her  again!”  said  Lin  Chung. 

“Write  out  the  annulment,  if  that’s 
how  you  feel,”  said  the  old  man.  “In  any 
event,  I  won’t  let  my  daughter  marry 
another.” 

Lin  Chung  then  sent  for  a  scribe  and 
purchased  a  sheet  of  paper. 

When  the  document  was  completed, 
Lin  Chung  took  the  writing  brush  and 
signed  his  name  below  the  date,  then  added 
his  thumb  print.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
hand  the  annulment  to  his  father-in-law, 
his  wife,  weeping  and  crying  aloud,  came 
hurrying  to  the  tavern,  followed  by  the 
maidservant.  Chin  Erh,  who  was  carrying 
a  bundle  of  clothing.  Lin  Chung  rose  and 
went  forward  to  meet  her. 

“Wife,”  he  said,  “I  have  something  to 
tell  you.  I’ve  already  spoken  to  father-in- 
law.  Because  I’ve  fallen  on  bad  times. 
I’ve  had  this  misfortune.  Today,  I  start 
for  Tsangchou.  It’s  hard  to  say  whether 
I’ll  live  or  die.  I  don’t  want  to  hold  you 
back  in  the  flower  of  your  youth,  so  I’ve 
had  this  document  written.  Please  don’t 
wait  for  me.  If  you  meet  a  good  man. 
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marry  again.  Don’t  delay  your  happiness 
on  my  account.” 

“Husband!”  she  wept.  “I’ve  never 
wronged  you  in  the  slightest.  How  can  you 
discard  me?” 

“I  mean  well,  wife,”  said  Lin  Chung. 
“Otherwise,  we’ll  only  impede  each  other. 
You’ll  be  harmed.” 

“Don’t  worry,  my  daughter,”  said  Arms 
Instructor  Chang.  “Even  though  son-in- 
law  recommends  it.  I’ll  never  allow  you  to 
remarry.  He  can  depart  easy  in  his  mind. 
If  he  doesn’t  return.  I’ll  provide  for  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  as  long  as  you’re 
willing  to  remain  faithful  to  him.” 

The  young  woman  uttered  heart¬ 
rending  sobs.  She  wept  uncontrollably  as 
Lin  Chung  presented  the  document  to 
her  father. 

“Go,  and  try  to  come  back  soon,”  Arms 
Instructor  Chang  told  Lin  Chung.  “To¬ 
morrow,  I  shall  move  your  wife  over  to  my 
house.  I’ll  take  care  of  her  until  your  re¬ 
turn.  You  can  depart  without  any  worries. 
Be  sure  to  write  to  us  from  time  to  time, 
if  you  find  people  who  can  deliver  your 
letters.” 
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Reading  three^ 


Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber 


Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber  was  written  in  the  1700’s  by 
Ts’ao  Hsueh-chin  and  is  popularly  considered  the  finest 
of  all  Chinese  novels.  The  self-destruction  of  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  Chinese  house,  the  Chai  family,  through 
its  own  corruption  and  indolence,  provides  the  background 
for  a  tragic  love  story. 

Circumstances  of  Ts’ao  Hsueh-chin’s  life  reveal  that  the 
novel  is  probably  autobiographical.  Both  author  and  hero 
curse  and  resent  the  wealth  and  privileges  given  them  by 
birth.  Not  only  do  earthly  riches  prevent  them  both  from 
finding  happiness  and  love,  but  they  also  corrupt  the 
members  of  the  families  who  thus  bring  about  their  own 
disgrace.  Aside  from  this  very  “modern”  theme,  the  novel 
offers  a  panorama  of  Chinese  life  and  customs. 

The  following  selection  is  among  the  last  episodes.  Pao 
Yu,  the  protagonist,  and  his  cousin  Black  Jade  are  in  love. 
Pao  Yu  has  just  been  seriously  depressed  for  he  had  heard 
that  Black  Jade  would  soon  be  leaving.  He  gets  well  quickly 
when  he  learns  that  he  will  be  married  to  Black  Jade 
shortly.  Pao  Yu  does  not  know  he  has  been  deceived.  This 
is  just  a  plan  to  make  him  go  along  with  the  wedding  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  women  in  the  family  have  secretly  decided 
that  he  will  marry  another  cousin.  Precious  Clasp.  Upon 
learning  the  news  through  an  indiscreet  servant,  “Black 
Jade  felt  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  beside  her.”  Her 
health  had  always  been  very  poor;  suddenly  Black  Jade 
takes  a  turn  for  the  worse. 


During  the  last  few  days  Black  Jade  had 
been  sinking  steadily.  She  had  finished 
with  life  and  was  facing  her  last  hour  with 


calm  resignation.  In  vain  her  maids  tried 
to  raise  her  spirits  and  persuade  her  that 
her  grief  was  unfounded;  had  she  not 


^ Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  trans.  by  F.  and  1.  McHugh  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1958). 
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seen  with  her  own  eyes  how  mentally  sick 
Pao  Yu  was,  and  that  a  marriage  for  him  in 
that  condition  would  be  utterly  out  of  the 
question?  But  all  their  well-meant  efforts 
only  evoked  a  wan,  ethereal  smile. 

In  her  anxiety  Cuckoo  ran  at  least  three 
or  four  times  a  day  to  the  residence  of  the 
Ancestress*  and  reported  the  disquieting 
state  of  things,  but  Mandarin  Duck,^  who 
no  doubt  had  noticed  that  Black  Jade  had 
lost  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ancestress  of 
late,  suppressed  the  messages  more  often 
than  not.  And  even  when  something  did 
trickle  through  to  the  ears  of  the  Ances¬ 
tress,  she  did  not  take  much  notice,  for 
recently  her  head  had  been  full  of  other 
things.  Her  whole  attention  was  now  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  young  couple  and  their  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage.  She  had  the  doctor 
sent  for,  but  that  was  all  the  trouble  she 
took  for  Black  Jade.  The  many  visits  which 
Black  Jade  used  to  receive  when  ill  in  the 
past,  from  cousins  and  aunts,  waiting 
maids  and  serving  women,  had  also 
ceased  completely.  Not  a  soul  bothered 
about  her  anymore.  It  had  become  very 
quiet  and  lonely  in  the  Bamboo  Hermitage. 
Black  Jade  said  to  herself  that  it  was  now 
time  for  her  to  take  her  leave. 

“You  have  always  understood  me  best 
of  anyone.  Cuckoo,”  she  said  one  day  to 
her  first  waiting  maid,  when  they  were 
alone  together.  “Through  all  these  years 
you  have  been  more  to  me  than  a  mere 
servant  — you  have  been  a  real  sister.” 

Her  breath  failed  her,  and  she  had  to 
pause,  while  Cuckoo  broke  into  sobs. 
“Sister  Cuckoo,  do  be  so  kind  as  to  raise 
me  in  a  sitting  position;  I  can  speak  better 
then,”  she  continued,  with  a  groan.  With 
the  help  of  Snowgoose,  Cuckoo  tenderly 

I.  Pao  Yu's  paternal  grandmother.  2.  One  of  the  maids. 


raised  the  sick  girl  in  her  bed  and  carefully 
propped  her  up  behind  and  at  both  sides 
with  pillows,  so  that  she  could  lean  back 
comfortably. 

“Bring  me  my  copybook  of  poems,” 
said  Black  Jade,  turning  to  Snowgoose.^ 
Snowgoose  jumped  up  and  brought  her 
what  she  demanded.  Black  Jade  nodded 
and  indicated  with  her  eyes  a  chest  by  the 
wall  but  was  unable  to  make  her  further 
wish  understood,  as  a  ht  of  coughing 
stifled  her  voice.  The  maids  tried  to  help 
her,  one  giving  her  a  drink  of  water,  the 
other  wiping  her  mouth  with  a  handker¬ 
chief.  Black  Jade  took  hold  of  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  with  it  pointed  once  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  chest. 

“The  one  with  the  writing  .  .  .”  she 
gasped  with  difficulty. 

Now  at  last  the  maids  guessed  her 
thoughts.  Apparently  she  wanted  the  two 
little  white  silk  handkerchiefs,  stained  with 
ink  and  tears,  which  she  had  kept  in  the 
chest  as  souvenirs  of  Pao  Yu.  Snowgoose 
opened  the  chest  and  took  out  the  two 
handkerchiefs.  Black  Jade  nodded  and 
had  them  dropped  into  her  hands. 

“Don’t  bother  yourself  reading  that 
now,  dear  young  lady!  Wait  until  you’re 
well  again!”  pleaded  Cuckoo  gently.  But 
Black  Jade,  without  casting  a  single  glance 
at  the  tear-blotted  writing,  was  only  occu¬ 
pied  in  convulsive  efforts  to  tear  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  pieces.  She  was  too  weak  to 
do  so,  however;  her  trembling  hands 
refused  to  serve  her.  Cuckoo  guessed  that 
frustrated  love  moved  her  to  this  act. 

“It’s  not  worth  the  trouble,”  she  re¬ 
marked  soothingly.  Black  Jade  nodded 
and  pushed  the  two  little  handkerchiefs 
up  her  sleeve. 

3.  One  of  Black  Jade’s  maids. 
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“Light  the  lamp!”  she  ordered  now, 
and  while  Snowgoose  was  lighting  the 
lamp  she  continued,  after  a  pause  for 
breath:  “Make  a  fire  in  the  brazier!”'* 

Cuckoo  thought  that  she  was  cold  and 
wanted  to  warm  herself  at  the  brazier. 

“It  will  be  better  if  you  lie  down.  Miss; 
I’ll  put  another  blanket  over  you.  The 
fumes  of  the  hre  might  do  you  harm,” 
she  said.  But  Black  Jade  shook  her  head 
petulantly.  So  Snowgoose  obeyed  her;  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  shovelled  glow¬ 
ing  charcoal  into  the  bronze  brazier,  then 
set  it  down  on  its  pedestal  a  little  way  from 
the  bed. 

Black  Jade  indicated  by  a  movement  of 
her  head  that  she  wanted  it  closer  to  the 
bed,  so  Snowgoose  moved  it  right  up  to 
the  bed,  then  ran  out  to  fetch  the  table¬ 
like  brazier  pedestal  specially  meant  for 
bedside  use.  Hardly  had  she  turned  her 
back  when  Black  Jade  pulled  the  two 
written-on  handkerchiefs  out  of  her  sleeve. 
Bending  down  to  the  brazier,  she  gazed 
into  the  red  glow  for  a  few  moments  lost 
in  thought,  then  let  the  handkerchiefs 
flutter  down  on  the  fire.  In  a  trice  the  light 
stuff  was  burned  to  ashes.  Cuckoo  could 
not  prevent  it,  as  she  was  supporting  her 
mistress  and  did  not  have  a  hand  free. 

“What  are  you  doing.  Miss?”  she  cried 
in  alarm.  Black  Jade  did  not  heed  her, 
grabbed  the  copybook  containing  her 
poems,  looked  into  it  dreamily,  then  let 
it  slip  out  of  her  hands  onto  the  coverlet 
again.  Cuckoo,  fearing  she  would  consign 
it  to  the  flames  too,  pushed  her  shoulder 
against  Black  Jade’s  back,  and  was  about 
to  make  a  grab  for  the  copybook  with  her 
free  hand,  when  Black  Jade  with  a  sudden 
movement  forestalled  her  and  dropped 

4.  A  pan  for  holding  burning  coals. 


the  copybook  onto  the  fire.  Just  at  that 
moment  Snowgoose  returned  with  the 
wooden  bedside  pedestal.  When  she  saw 
the  copybook  already  catching  fire  in  the 
brazier,  she  hurriedly  set  down  her  load 
and,  heedless  of  the  flames,  pulled  the 
burning  book  out  of  the  fire,  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  and  trampled  it  with  her  feet 
until  the  flames  were  out.  But,  alas,  only 
a  sorry,  charred  remnant  of  Black  Jade’s 
poetic  compositions  had  survived.  Black 
Jade  now  closed  her  eyes  contentedly, 
and  sank  back  exhausted  on  her  pillows. 

The  next  morning  when  she  awoke  she 
seemed  to  feel  somewhat  better,  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast  alarming  attacks 
of  coughing  and  shortness  of  breath  be¬ 
gan  again.  Cuckoo  fearing  the  worst,  left 
her  in  charge  of  Snowgoose,  and  dashed 
off  to  the  Ancestress.  She  found  the  place 
extraordinarily  quiet  and  empty.  Neither 
the  Ancestress  nor  her  attendants  were 
there;  only  three  serving  women  and  a  few 
kitchen  maids  were  left  behind  in  the  de¬ 
serted  rooms.  When  she  asked  where  the 
Ancestress  was  she  got  only  vague,  evasive 
answers.  There  was  no  trace  of  Pao  Yu, 
Pearl,  or  Autumn  Wave^  either. 

Cuckoo  thought  she  could  guess  up  to 
eight-  or  nine-tenths  what  it  all  meant  and, 
overcome  with  bitter  feelings,  slipped  out 
again.  She  meant  to  visit  Pao  Yu  and  in  her 
distraught  state  went  to  the  Begonia 
Courtyard  by  mistake.  She  found  the 
front  door  ajar  and  the  rooms  inside  like¬ 
wise  desolate  and  deserted.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  her  that  Pao  Yu  had  not  been 
living  in  the  Begonia  Courtyard  for  quite 
a  long  while  past,  and  certainly  would  not 
return  there  with  his  young  wife,  since  the 
place  was  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  of 

5.  Other  maids. 
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the  abnormally  blooming  begonia,  but 
would  go  to  live  in  a  new  home  somewhere 
else.  If  she  only  knew  where!  As  she  walked 
irresolutely  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  she  saw  a  maid  who  belonged  to 
the  household  of  the  Ancestress  rushing 
along  in  a  great  hurry.  She  stopped  her 
and  asked  her  where  the  new  home  of  the 
young  couple  was  going  to  be. 

“I  really  shouldn’t  tell  you,”  said  the 
maid,  lowering  her  voice,  “but  if  you 
promise  you  won’t  tell  Snowgoose  .  .  .” 

“Of  course  I  won’t.” 

“Well,  the  new  home  which  the  old 
master  has  assigned  to  the  young  couple  is 
situated  beside  Madame  Cheng’s®  suite 
behind  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  Benediction, 
and  they  will  be  entering  into  occupation 
today.  For  the  wedding  is  taking  place  this 
evening.” 

Saying  this,  she  dashed  off.  Cuckoo  stood 
for  a  while,  overcome  by  her  painful 
thoughts.  Poor  forsaked  Black  Jade,  lying 
wrestling  with  death  on  her  bed  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  Pao  Yu  gaily  celebrating  his 
wedding  behind  her  back!  Was  it  not 
enough  to  draw  tears  from  a  stone?  How 
would  he  face  her  tomorrow  when  she  sent 
to  take  him  the  news  of  Black  Jade’s  pass¬ 
ing?  Was  he  not  a  detestable  creature? 
Dejected  and  infuriated,  gnashing  her 
teeth  and  with  angry  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
returned  to  the  Bamboo  Hermitage. 

At  the  entrance  she  saw  two  young  maids 
hanging  about,  craning  their  necks  watch¬ 
ing  for  her.  Their  worried,  frightened 
faces  boded  no  good.  With  a  gesture  of  her 
hand  she  signed  to  them  to  be  quiet  as  she 
flew  past  them.  Inside,  she  found  Black 
Jade  lying  in  a  fever,  with  burning  red 
cheeks,  and  in  her  perplexity  sent  for  old 
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Wang,  Black  Jade’s  nurse.  But  instead  of 
advising  her  what  to  do,  the  old  woman 
exhausted  herself  in  useless  lamentations. 
Suddenly  she  thought  of  Widow  Chu.^  She 
was  experienced  and  prudent,  and  would 
be  a  real  help  to  her.  Her  assumption  that 
she  would  absent  herself  from  the  wedding 
ceremony  because  of  her  widowhood 
proved  to  be  correct,  and  she  came  over 
immediately,  eager  to  help,  accompanied 
by  two  waiting  maids.  Cuckoo  received  her 
at  the  door  and,  weeping  and  sobbing, 
escorted  her  in.  Unable  to  speak  a  word, 
she  just  pointed  silently  to  Black  Jade’s  bed. 
The  sight  made  words  superfluous.  Widow 
Chu  was  deeply  moved.  She  called  Black 
Jade  softly  by  name.  To  be  sure,  Blackjade 
opened  her  eyelids  a  little  bit  and  her 
expression  too  betrayed  understanding, 
but  her  bloodless  lips  remained  silent.  Her 
breathing  was  very  weak. 

Widow  Chu  turned  to  speak  to  Cuckoo, 
but  Cuckoo  had  disappeared.  Snowgoose 
pointed  to  the  next  room.  There  she  found 
Cuckoo  lying  on  a  divan,  sobbing  loudly. 
The  colored  silk  cushion  under  her  head 
had  a  wet  spot  the  size  of  a  plate. 

“You  silly  creature!  This  is  no  time  for 
crying!”  exclaimed  Widow  Chu,  shaking 
her.  “Quick!  Get  your  mistress’s  shroud 
ready!  Is  the  poor  girl  to  set  out  naked  on 
the  great  journey?” 

But  Cuckoo  sobbed  more  violently  than 
ever  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  get  up. 
Widow  Chu,  too,  was  infected  with  her 
tearfulness. 

“Come  on,  my  good  girl!  Get  to  work! 
Pull  yourself  together!  You  make  me  as 
distracted  as  yourself  with  your  howling!” 
she  continued,  wiping  her  tears  and  slap¬ 
ping  the  other  on  the  shoulder. 

7.  Pao  Yu’s  sister-in-law. 
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Hurried  footsteps  were  heard  outside, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  waiting 
maid  Little  Ping  came  rushing  in.  Taken 
aback  she  stopped  on  the  threshold. 

“What  do  you  want?  Why  are  you  not 
over  with  the  others?”  asked  the  Widow 
Chu. 

“My  mistress  Phoenix**  sent  me  over  to 
see  how  Miss  Black  Jade  was  doing,  but  as 
you  are  here  my  mistress  need  not  worry 
any  more.  I  would  like  just  to  have  a  look 
at  her.” 

As  she  disappeared  into  the  death 
chamber,  the  wife  of  the  majordomo  Ling 
Chih  Hsiao  appeared. 

“You  have  come  just  at  the  right  time. 
You  must  go  to  your  husband  at  once  and 
tell  him  to  send  over  the  young  lady’s  coffin 
as  quickly  as  possible,”  said  the  Widow  Chu. 
The  majordomo’s  wife  nodded,  but  made 
no  move  to  go. 

“What  are  you  standing  there  for?  Is 
there  something  else?”  continued  Widow 
Chu  impatiently. 

“The  old  Tai  tai^  and  Madame  Phoenix 
have  just  had  a  consultation.  I’m  to  fetch 
Cuckoo.  She’s  wanted  urgently  over  there.” 

Before  Widow  Chu  had  time  to  answer. 
Cuckoo  stood  up  and  interposed  angrily: 
“Please  go  away!  Let  them  kindly  wait 
until  my  young  lady  is  dead!  Then  I  will 
go  over  of  my  own  accord.” 

She  checked  herself,  suddenly  realizing 
that  such  bad-tempered  speech  might 
perhaps  be  taken  amiss.  Then,  in  a  more 
restrained  tone  she  went  on:  “Besides,  I 
might  take  some  harmful  influences  over 
there,  if  I  am  called  straight  from  a  death¬ 
bed!” 

“Leave  her  alone!  She  is  obviously  des- 

8.  One  of  Pao  Yu’s  aunts. 
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tined  by  heaven  to  be  the  inseparable  com¬ 
panion  of  her  mistress.  Won’t  Snowgoose 
do  instead  of  her?  For  though  she  belonged 
to  Black  Jade  from  childhood  and  came 
with  her  from  her  southern  home,  she  is 
much  less  devoted  to  her  than  the  other,” 
said  Widow  Chu,  coming  tactfully  to  the 
rescue.  The  majordomo’s  wife,  who  was 
just  about  to  attack  Cuckoo  angrily,  was 
placated  to  some  extent. 

“Very  well.  I  will  regard  what  Miss 
Cuckoo  has  said  as  unsaid.  But  what  shall 
I  say  to  the  old  Tai  tai  and  Madame 
Phoenix?” 

“Yes,  do  take  Snowgoose  over!  It  will 
be  all  the  same  whichever  you  take!” 
injected  Little  Ping,  who  had  just  come  out 
of  the  death  chamber,  wiping  her  eyes. 

“But  will  she  be  suitable  for  the  same 
purpose?”  asked  the  Widow  Chu  dubiously. 
Little  Ping  whispered  something  in  her 
ear.  Widow  Chu  nodded,  satisfied. 

“Very  well,  then.  Snowgoose  may  go!” 
she  decided. 

“Yes,  if  you  take  the  responsibility,” 
declared  the  majordomo’s  wife. 

“Very  well,  if  you’re  afraid  to;  but  you 
are  surely  old  enough  to  bear  some  re¬ 
sponsibility  yourself,”  said  the  Widow  Chu 
derisively. 

“It  is  not  that  I’m  afraid,  but  I  want  to 
act  correctly  and  not  be  responsible  for 
botching  the  plan  which  has  been  decided 
upon  in  higher  places  which  I  myself  do 
not  know  exactly,”  said  the  majordomo’s 
wife  in  embarrassed  self-defense.  Snow¬ 
goose  offered  no  objection,  and  at  Little 
Ping’s  instructions  quickly  put  her  best 
clothes  and  followed  Little  Ping  to  the  new 
home  of  the  young  couple,  where  the 
wedding  party  was  assembled.  She  had  no 
inkling  of  what  she  was  needed  for,  or  why 
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she  had  to  put  on  her  best  clothes.  Old 
Ling  was  ordered  meantime  to  inform  her 
husband  that  Black  Jade’s  death  was  to  be 
expected  at  any  moment  and  that  he  should 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  without 
delay. 

From  that  moment  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Phoenix  the  joyful  news 
that  he  was  to  marry  Black  Jade,  Pao  Yu 
revived  visibly.  True,  he  had  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  his  mental  powers  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  see  through  the  deceit  which  was 
being  practiced  on  him,  but  in  the  last 
few  days  he  had  been  transformed  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  so  to  speak,  and  so 
great  was  his  joyful  impatience  that  he 
could  hardly  wait  to  see  the  beloved  again 
as  bride.  He  was  now  sitting,  dressed  in 
his  wedding  finery,  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  ladies  of  both  palaces,  feverishly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Black  Jade. 

“Why  is  she  not  coming?  After  all,  the 
way  from  the  Bamboo  Hermitage  to  here 
is  not  so  far,”  he  asked,  turning  anxiously 
to  Pearl. 

“Be  patient!  She  will  arrive  punctually 
at  the  lucky  hour  which  has  been  fixed” 
said  Pearl,  trying  to  calm  him.  Then  he 
heard  Phoenix  saying  to  his  mother:  “Even 
if  noisy  wedding  music  with  beating  of 
drums  must  be  dispensed  with  in  view  of 
the  Court  mourning,  a  wedding  quite 
without  music  seems  to  the  oldTm  tai  to 
be  really  too  dull  and  colorless.  Therefore, 
at  her  wish  I  have  ordered  our  troupe  of 
house  musicians  to  play  a  little  accompani¬ 
ment  of  flute  music  at  the  arrival  of  the 
bride  and  during  the  ceremony.” 

The  lucky  hour  which  had  been  sought 
out  in  the  calendar  had  come  at  last,  and, 
preceded  by  twelve  pairs  of  palace  lantern 


bearers,  the  gay  red  bridal  litter  arrived. 

The  troupe  of  girl  musicians,  who  had 
taken  up  their  position  in  front  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame  and  Benediction,  began  playing 
a  gentle  melody  on  their  flutes.  Now  the 
procession  halted  and  the  litter  was  set 
down.  The  master  of  ceremonies  came  up 
to  the  door  and  invited  the  “New  Lady”  to 
dismount.  With  strained  attention  Pao  Yu 
watched  from  his  hidden  vantage  point 
inside  as  the  heavily  veiled  “New  Lady” 
allowed  herself  to  be  helped  out  of  the 
litter  and,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  red- 
robed  “Maid  of  Joy,”  slowly  mounted  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  hall.  And  who  do 
you  think,  esteemed  reader,  that  red-robed 
“Maid  of  Joy”  was?  No  other  than  Snow- 
goose  ! 

Why  is  Snowgoose  and  not  Cuckoo  es¬ 
corting  her?  thought  Pao  Yu  to  himself, 
surprised.  Why  yes,  of  course,  she  brought 
Snowgoose  with  her  years  ago  from  her 
southern  homeland,  so  Snowgoose  is 
nearer  to  her  than  Cuckoo,  who  only  began 
her  service  with  her  here,  he  concluded 
after  further  reflection,  and  was  reassured 
only  more. 

Inside  the  hall  the  bride  now  performed, 
one  after  another,  on  the  instructions  of 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  the  prescribed 
kowtows  before  heaven  and  earth,  before 
the  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law.  Then 
she  was  led  into  the  bridal  chamber,  where 
the  ceremonies  of  “climbing  onto  the  bed” 
and  “raising  the  bed-curtain”  were  per¬ 
formed  in  accordance  with  old  Chin  ling 
custom.  .  .  . 

The  new  bride  had  taken  her  place  in 
the  prescribed  manner  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  Now  the  time  had  come  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  correct  form,  was  to  be  carried 
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out  by  the  bridegroom.  This  was  the  great 
moment  to  which  the  Ancestress  and  her 
ladies  were  looking  forward  with  tense 
expectation  and  secret  trembling.  Pao  Yu 
walked  up  to  the  new  bride,  but  a  chance 
access  of  foolish  shyness  at  first  paralyzed 
his  hand  and  caused  him  to  put  his  mouth 
in  motion  instead.  “Are  you  quite  well 
again,  now,  Mei  Mei}^^  It’s  so  long  since 
I’ve  seen  you!  But  why  do  you  keep  going 
about  with  that  silly  thing  on  your  head?” 

He  was  about  to  make  a  grab  at  the  veil, 
and  the  movement  of  his  hand  was  already 
causing  the  Ancestress  to  perspire  with 
fear  from  every  pore.  But  then  he  let  his 
hand  drop  again  irresolutely,  for  it  sud¬ 
denly  passed  through  his  mind  that  Black 
Jade  was  easily  offended  and  did  not  like 
hasty  action.  He  must  be  careful  in  his 
behavior  with  her.  So  he  paused  quite  a 
while  before  at  last  taking  hold  of  the  veil 
and  drawing  it  gently  off  the  head  of  the 
“New  One.”  Snowgoose  took  the  veil  from 
him  and  carried  it  out,  but  the  vacancy 
caused  by  her  disappearance  was  immedi¬ 
ately  filled  by  Precious  Clasp’s  waiting  maid 
Oriole. 

Pao  Yu  blinked  hard.  Was  not  that  Pre¬ 
cious  Clasp’s  waiting  maid  Oriole  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed?  He  shone  the  lamp  on 
her  face;  he  rubbed  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it;  it  was  she.  And  there  was 
her  maid  Oriole  suddenly  standing  by  her 
side.  Where,  then,  was  Snowgoose  gone 
to?  Pao  Yu  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
awake  or  asleep.  Listlessly  and  without  will, 
he  let  them  take  the  lamp  out  of  his  hand 
and  press  him  down  onto  a  chair.  And  he 
just  sat  there,  unable  to  get  out  even  half 
a  word. 

The  Ancestress  became  desperately 

10.  Term  of  endearment. 


uneasy.  She  feared  that  he  would  relapse 
into  his  former  condition.  While  Phoenix 
and  Princess  Chen  brought  Precious  Clasp 
into  the  next  room,  she  herself  took  charge 
of  Pao  Yu,  led  him  personally  to  the  bed, 
and  told  him  to  sit  down  comfortably  on  it. 

“Where  am  I?  But  it’s  all  only  a  dream, 
isn’t  it?”  he  said,  turning  to  Pearl,  after 
thinking  for  a  long  time. 

“It’s  not  a  bit  of  a  dream!  It’s  absolute 
reality!  Today  is  the  happy  day  of  your 
wedding!  How  can  you  talk  about  dream¬ 
ing?  Please  don’t  let  the  old  master  hear 
you;  he’s  in  the  next  room!”  replied  Pearl. 

Pao  Yu  looked  into  the  next  room.  He 
saw  Precious  Clasp  sitting  there. 

“Who  is  that  beautiful  girl  there?”  he 
whispered  to  Pearl,  pointing  with  his 
finger. 

“Your  new  bride,  of  course!”  replied 
Pearl,  restraining  herself  with  difficulty; 
and  all  those  present  turned  their  heads 
away  to  hide  their  laughter. 

“And  who  is  my  new  bride?”  asked  Pao 
Yu,  continuing  his  questions  undeterred. 

“Miss  Precious  Clasp.” 

“And  what  about  Black  Jade?” 

“The  old  master  has  given  you  Precious 
Clasp  for  a  wife.  Why  do  you  keep  on 
speaking  Black  Jade’s  name?”  said  Pearl 
impatiently. 

“But  she  was  here  just  now!  I  saw  her 
Snowgoose  with  my  own  eyes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  all  joined  in  a  plot  against 
me  and  are  making  game  of  me.”  Phoenix 
came  up  to  him  and  exhorted  him  gently: 
“Do  have  consideration  for  Precious  Clasp! 
She  is  sitting  there  listening  to  everything 
you  are  saying.  You  must  not  offend  her 
or  the  old  Tai  tai  will  be  angry  with  you.” 

But  her  warning  had  no  effect.  He  lost 
the  last  remnant  of  his  self-control. 
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“I  want  to  go  to  Black  Jade!”  he  shouted, 
suddenly  becoming  violent.  The  ladies 
pressed  anxiously  around  him  and  tried 
in  vain  to  calm  him,  while  Precious  Clasp 
sat  in  the  next  room,  looking  on  and  listen¬ 
ing,  deeply  pained,  to  the  whole  scene.  It 
is  certainly  a  relapse  into  his  former  con¬ 
dition,  she  said  to  herself,  and  continued 
in  her  attitude  of  bridal  reserve.  At  last, 
with  the  help  of  lavish  clouds  of  narcotic 
incense,  they  succeeded  in  causing  him  to 
fall  asleep  and  in  this  way  reduced  him  to 
silence.  Sometime  later  Precious  Clasp, 
apathetically  obedient,  allowed  herself  to 
be  led  away  by  Phoenix,  not  to  the  bridal 
bed,  but  to  a  partitioned-off  sleeping  place, 
where  she  was  put  to  bed  fully  dressed. 
The  ladies  now  retired,  relieved,  to  their 
places  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ancestress, 
had  to  sit  up,  remaining  awake,  until  the 
next  morning,  as  custom  prescribed. 
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The  Literary  Revolution 


The  Chinese  Revolution  of  1911  tvas, 
like  most  “political”  revolutions,  more  than 
just  the  overthrow  of  a  decaying  reaction¬ 
ary  monarchy.  Politically,  the  revolution 
might  have  been  considered  a  failure.  For 
when  it  had  ended,  the  revolution’s  leader¬ 
ship  failed  to  establish  a  strong  central 
government  capable  of  dealing  effectively 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  China’s 
condition.  However,  the  revolution  did 
create  a  climate  for  reform.  For  the  hrst 
time,  the  political  vacuum  which  followed 
the  revolution  provided  scholars  and 
students  with  the  freedom  to  experiment 
and  become  acquainted  with  scientific, 
artistic,  and  literary  ideas  from  the  West. 

The  Literary  Revolution  began  as  a 
crusade  for  language  reform.  Before  1917 
Chinese  literature  had  an  aristocratic, 
sophisticated  tone  treasured  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  few.  It  was  written  in  a  literary  lan¬ 
guage,  poetic  and  concise,  but  archaic 
and  exclusively  the  language  of  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  scholars.  Literary  Chinese,  or 
wen-yen,  varied  greatly  from  the  spoken, 
vernacular  language  in  grammar  and 
form.  The  effect  of  wen-yen  on  Chinese 
literature  was  to  establish  a  long,  abiding 


tradition  of  writing  based  on  style  and 
form  rather  than  ideas.  More  important, 
wen-yen  proved  to  be  an  awkward  instru¬ 
ment  for  translating  Western  works,  and 
equally  ineffective  for  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  nation  of  peasants  hungered 
and  dying  from  ignorance. 

The  movement,  initiated  by  writers  and 
other  intellectuals  educated  in  Japan  and 
in  the  West,  captured  the  minds  and  imagi¬ 
nations  of  many  Chinese.  In  1919  the 
government  directed  the  teaching  of 
vernacular  Chinese,  or  pai-hua  (plain  talk) 
in  primary  schools  to  replace  the  wen-yen 
taught  for  centuries,  and  within  the  next 
two  years  textbooks  written  in  pai-hua  were 
adopted  by  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  universities.  Hundreds  of  little  maga¬ 
zines  with  titles  like  New  Tide,  Young  China, 
New  Society,  and  The  New  Life  appeared. 
They  were  printed  in  pai-hua  and  served 
as  a  forum  for  Chinese  youth.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  magazines  is  depicted  in 
Pa  Chin’s  novel  The  Family.  Almost  over¬ 
night,  pai-hua  became  recognized  as  the 
standard  language.  With  it  developed  the 
beginnings  of  vernacular  literature  and  a 
new  cultural  tradition  in  China. 
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Call  to  Arms:  Preface 


In  this  preface  from  Lu  Hsun’s  first  collection  of  short 
stories,  we  are  given  insight  into  the  thoughts  and  motives 
of  a  man  who  is  generally  regarded  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  modern  period.  In  many  ways,  the  explanation  Lu 
Hsun  offers  for  his  intense  interest  in  writing  could  also 
be  the  story  of  countless  Chinese  authors,  scientists, 
doctors,  engineers,  scholars,  and  statesmen  who  took  part 
in  China’s  cultural,  political,  and  social  revolution. 


When  I  was  young  I,  too,  had  many 
dreams.  Most  of  them  came  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  I  see  nothing  in  this  to  regret.  For 
although  recalling  the  past  may  make  you 
happy,  it  may  sometimes  also  make  you 
lonely,  and  there  is  no  point  in  clinging 
in  spirit  to  lonely  bygone  days.  However, 
my  trouble  is  that  I  cannot  forget  com¬ 
pletely,  and  these  stories  have  resulted 
from  what  I  have  been  unable  to  erase 
from  my  memory. 

For  more  than  four  years  I  used  to  go, 
almost  daily,  to  a  pawnbroker’s  and  med¬ 
icine  shop.  I  cannot  remember  how  old  I 
was  then;  but  the  counter  in  the  medicine 
shop  was  the  same  height  as  I,  and  that 
in  the  pawnbroker’s  twice  my  height.  I 
used  to  hand  clothes  and  trinkets  up  to  the 
counter  twice  my  height,  take  the  money 
proffered  with  contempt,  then  go  to  the 
counter  the  same  height  as  I  to  buy  medi¬ 
cine  for  my  father  who  had  long  been  ill. 


On  my  return  home  I  had  other  things  to 
keep  me  busy,  for  since  the  physician  who 
made  out  the  prescriptions  was  very  well- 
known,  he  used  unusual  drugs:  aloe  root 
dug  up  in  winter,  sugar-cane  that  had  been 
three  years  exposed  to  frost,  twin  crickets, 
and  Ardisia  ...  all  of  which  were  difficult 
to  procure.  But  my  father’s  illness  went 
from  bad  to  worse  until  he  died. 

I  believe  those  who  sink  from  prosperity 
to  poverty  will  probably  come,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess,  to  understand  what  the  world  is  really 
like.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Kiangnan  school  in 
Nanking,  perhaps  because  I  was  in  search 
of  a  change  of  scene  and  faces.  There  was 
nothing  for  my  mother  but  to  raise  eight 
dollars  for  my  travelling  expenses,  and  say 
I  might  do  as  I  pleased.  That  she  cried  was 
only  natural,  for  at  that  time  the  prop¬ 
er  thing  was  to  study  the  classics  and 
take  the  official  examinations.  Anyone 
who  studied  “foreign  subjects”  was  looked 
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down  upon  as  a  fellow  good  for  nothing, 
and  forced  to  sell  his  soul  to  foreign  devils 
out  of  desperation.  Besides,  she  was  sorry 
to  part  with  me.  But  in  spite  of  that,  I 
went  to  Nanking  and  entered  Kiangnan 
school;  and  it  was  there  that  I  heard  for 
the  hrst  time  the  names  of  such  subjects  as 
natural  science,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  drawing  and  physical  training. 
They  had  no  physiology  course,  but  we 
saw  woodblock  editions  of  such  works  as 
A  New  Course  on  the  Human  Body  and  Essays 
on  Chemistry  and  Hygiene.  Recalling  the  talk 
and  prescriptions  of  physicians  I  had 
known  and  comparing  them  with  what  I 
now  knew,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  those 
physicians  must  be  either  unwitting  or 
deliberate  charlatans;  and  I  began  to 
sympathize  with  the  invalids  and  families 
who  suffered  at  their  hands.  From  trans¬ 
lated  histories  I  also  learned  that  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Reformation  had  originated,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  the  introduction  of 
Western  medical  science  to  Japan. 

These  inklings  took  me  to  a  provincial 
medical  college  in  Japan.  I  dreamed  a 
beautiful  dream  that  on  my  return  to 
China  I  would  cure  patients  like  my  father, 
who  had  been  wrongly  treated,  while  if 
war  broke  out  I  would  serve  as  an  army 
doctor,  at  the  same  time  strengthening  my 
countrymen’s  faith  in  reformation. 

I  do  not  know  what  advanced  methods 
are  now  used  to  teach  microbiology,  but  at 
that  time  lantern  slides  were  used  to  show 
the  microbes;  and  if  the  lecture  ended 
early,  the  instructor  might  show  slides  of 
natural  scenery  or  news  to  fill  up  the  time. 
This  was  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,* 
so  there  were  many  war  films,  and  I  had 
to  join  in  the  clapping  and  cheering  in  the 

I.  1904-1905. 


lecture  hall  along  with  the  other  students. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  seen  any 
compatriots,  but  one  day  I  saw  a  film  show¬ 
ing  some  Chinese,  one  of  whom  was  bound, 
while  many  others  stood  around  him. 
They  were  all  strong  fellows  but  appeared 
completely  apathetic.  According  to  the 
commentary,  the  one  with  his  hands  bound 
was  a  spy  working  for  the  Russians,  who 
was  to  have  his  head  cut  off  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  military  as  a  warning  to  others,  while 
the  Chinese  beside  him  had  come  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle. 

Before  the  term  was  over  I  had  left  for 
Tokyo,  because  after  this  film  I  felt  that 
medical  science  was  not  so  important  after 
all.  The  people  of  a  weak  and  backward 
country,  however  strong  and  healthy  they 
may  be,  can  only  serve  to  be  made  exam¬ 
ples  of,  or  to  witness  such  futile  spectacles; 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  deplorable  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  of  them  die  of  illness.  The 
most  important  thing,  therefore,  was  to 
change  their  spirit,  and  since  at  that  time 
I  felt  that  literature  was  the  best  means  to 
this  end,  I  determined  to  promote  a  lit¬ 
erary  movement.  There  were  many  Chi¬ 
nese  students  in  Tokyo  studying  law, 
political  science,  physics  and  chemistry, 
even  police  work  and  engineering,  but 
not  one  studying  literature  or  art.  How¬ 
ever,  even  in  this  uncongenial  atmosphere 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  some  kin¬ 
dred  spirits.  We  gathered  the  few  others 
we  needed,  and  after  discussion  our  first 
step,  of  course,  was  to  publish  a  magazine, 
the  title  of  which  denoted  that  this  was  a 
new  birth.  As  we  were  then  rather  classi¬ 
cally  inclined,  we  called  it  Hsin  Sheng 
(New  Life). 

When  the  time  for  publication  drew 
near,  some  of  our  contributors  dropped 
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out,  and  then  our  funds  were  withdrawn, 
until  finally  there  were  only  three  of  us 
left,  and  we  were  penniless.  Since  we  had 
started  our  magazine  at  an  unlucky  hour, 
there  was  naturally  no  one  to  whom  we 
could  complain  when  we  failed;  but  later 
even  we  three  were  destined  to  part,  and 
our  discussions  of  a  dream  future  had  to 
cease.  So  ended  this  abortive  “New  Life.” 

Only  later  did  I  feel  the  futility  of  it  all; 
at  that  time  I  did  not  really  understand 
anything.  Later  I  felt  if  a  man’s  proposals 
met  with  approval,  it  should  encourage 
him;  if  they  met  with  opposition,  it  should 
make  him  fight  back;  but  the  real  tragedy 
for  him  was  to  lift  up  his  voice  among  the 
living  and  meet  with  no  response,  neither 
approval  nor  opposition,  just  as  if  he  were 
left  helpless  in  a  boundless  desert.  So  I 
began  to  feel  lonely. 

And  this  feeling  of  loneliness  grew  day 
by  day,  coiling  about  my  soul  like  a  huge 
poisonous  snake. 

But  in  spite  of  my  unaccountable  sad¬ 
ness,  I  felt  no  indignation;  for  this  experi¬ 
ence  had  made  me  reflect  and  see  that  I 
was  definitely  not  the  heroic  type  who 
could  rally  multitudes  at  his  call. 

However,  my  loneliness  had  to  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  for  it  was  causing  me  agony.  So  I 
used  various  means  to  dull  my  senses,  both 
by  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  turning  to  the  past.  Still  my  attempt 
to  deaden  my  senses  was  not  unsuccess¬ 
ful— I  had  lost  the  enthusiasm  and  fervour 
of  my  youth. 

In  Shaohsing  Hostel  there  were  three 
rooms  where  it  was  said  a  woman  had 
hanged  herself  on  the  locust  tree  in  the 
courtyard. 

The  only  visitor  to  come  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  talk  was  my  old  friend  Chin  Hsin-yi. 


He  would  put  his  big  portfolio  down  on 
the  broken  table,  take  off  his  long  gown, 
and  sit  facing  me,  looking  as  if  his  heart 
was  still  beating  fast  after  braving  the 
dogs. 

“What  is  the  use  of  copying  these?”  he 
demanded  inquisitively  one  night,  after 
looking  through  the  inscriptions  I  had 
copied. 

“No  use  at  all.” 

“Then  why  copy  them?” 

“For  no  particular  reason.” 

“I  think,  you  might  write  something.  .  .  .” 

I  understood.  They  were  editing  the 
magazine  “New  Youth,”  but  hitherto  there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  reaction,  favour¬ 
able  or  otherwise,  and  I  guessed  they  must 
be  feeling  lonely.  However  I  said: 

“Imagine  an  iron  house  without  win¬ 
dows,  absolutely  indestructible,  with  many 
people  fast  asleep  inside  who  will  soon  die 
of  suffocation.  But  you  know  since  they 
will  die  in  their  sleep,  they  will  not  feel  any 
of  the  pain  of  death.  Now  if  you  cry  aloud 
to  wake  a  few  of  the  lighter  sleepers,  mak¬ 
ing  those  unfortunate  few  suffer  the  agony 
of  irrevocable  death,  do  you  think  you  are 
doing  them  a  good  turn?” 

“But  since  a  few  have  awoken,  you  can’t 
say  there  is  no  hope  of  destroying  the  iron 
house.” 

True,  in  spite  of  my  own  conviction,  I 
could  not  blot  out  hope,  for  hope  lies  in 
the  future.  I  could  not  use  my  own  evi¬ 
dence  to  refute  his  assertion  that  it  might 
exist. 

Since  these  short  stories  of  mine  are 
being  reprinted  in  one  collection,  owing  to 
the  reasons  given  above,  I  have  chosen  the 
title  “Na  Han”  (Call  to  Arms). 

December  3,  1922,  Peking 
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Medicine 


Beginning  with  the  Literary  Revolution  of  1917,  fiction, 
particularly  the  short  story,  has  been  the  most  popular 
literary  form  in  China.  Medicine  is  representative  of  the 
theme  and  mood  of  China’s  revolutionary  literature  as 
well  as  Lu  Hsun’s  first  literary  achievements.  The  setting 
is  one  familiar  to  the  author,  the  village  in  which  he  was 
born,  Shaoshing,  Chekiang,  and  the  story  takes  place 
sometime  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 


It  was  autumn,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but 
the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  sky  ap¬ 
peared  a  sheet  of  darkling  blue.  Apart 
from  night-prowlers,  all  was  asleep.  Old 
Chuan  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed.  He  struck 
a  match  and  lit  the  grease-covered  oil- 
lamp,  which  shed  a  ghostly  light  over  the 
two  rooms  of  the  tea-house. 

“Are  you  going,  now,  dad?”  queried  an 
old  woman’s  voice.  And  from  the  small 
inner  room  a  fit  of  coughing  was  heard. 

“H’m.” 

Old  Chuan  listened  as  he  fastened  his 
clothes,  then  stretching  out  his  hand  said, 
“Let’s  have  it.” 

After  some  fumbling  under  the  pillow 
his  wife  produced  a  packet  of  silver  dollars 
which  she  handed  over.  Old  Chuan  pock¬ 
eted  it  nervously,  patted  his  pocket  twice, 
then  lighting  a  paper  lantern  and  blowing 
out  the  lamp  went  into  the  inner  room.  A 


rustling  was  heard,  and  then  more  cough¬ 
ing.  When  all  was  quiet  again.  Old  Chuan 
called  softly:  “Son! . . .  Don’t  you  get  up! .  . . 
Your  mother  will  see  to  the  shop.” 

Receiving  no  answer.  Old  Chuan  as¬ 
sumed  his  son  must  be  sound  asleep  again; 
so  he  went  out  into  the  street.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  grey 
roadway.  The  lantern  light  fell  on  his 
pacing  feet.  Here  and  there  he  came  across 
dogs,  but  none  of  them  barked.  It  was 
much  colder  than  indoors,  yet  Old  Chuan’s 
spirits  rose,  as  if  he  had  grown  suddenly 
younger  and  possessed  some  miraculous 
life-giving  power.  He  had  lengthened  his 
stride.  And  the  road  became  increasingly 
clear;  the  sky  increasingly  bright. 

Absorbed  in  his  walking.  Old  Chuan  was 
startled  when  he  saw  the  cross-road  lying 
distinctly  ahead  of  him.  He  walked  back  a 
few  steps  to  stand  under  the  eaves  of  a 
shop,  in  front  of  its  closed  door.  After 
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some  time  he  began  to  feel  chilly. 

“Uh,  an  old  chap.” 

“Seems  rather  cheerful.  .  .  .” 

Old  Chuan  started  again  and,  opening 
his  eyes,  saw  several  men  passing.  One  of 
them  even  turned  back  to  look  at  him,  and 
although  he  could  not  see  him  clearly, 
the  man’s  eyes  shone  with  a  lustful  light, 
like  a  famished  person’s  at  the  sight  of 
food.  Looking  at  his  lantern.  Old  Chuan 
saw  it  had  gone  out.  He  patted  his  pocket— 
the  hard  packet  was  still  there.  Then  he 
looked  round  and  saw  many  strange  peo¬ 
ple,  in  twos  and  threes,  wandering  about 
like  lost  souls.  However,  when  he  gazed 
steadily  at  them,  he  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing  else  strange  about  them. 

Presently  he  saw  some  soldiers  strolling 
around.  The  large  white  circles  on  their 
uniforms,  both  in  front  and  behind,  were 
clear  even  at  a  distance;  and  as  they  drew 
nearer,  the  dark  red  border  could  be  seen 
too.  The  next  second,  with  a  trampling  of 
feet,  a  crowd  rushed  past.  Thereupon  the 
small  groups  which  had  arrived  earlier 
suddenly  converged  and  surged  forward. 
Just  before  the  cross-road,  they  came  to  a 
sudden  stop  and  grouped  themselves  in  a 
semi-circle. 

Old  Chuan  looked  in  that  direction  too, 
but  could  only  see  people’s  backs.  Craning 
their  necks  as  far  as  they  would  go,  they 
looked  like  so  many  ducks,  held  and  lifted 
by  some  invisible  hand.  For  a  moment  all 
was  still;  then  a  sound  was  heard,  and  a 
stir  swept  through  the  onlookers.  There 
was  a  rumble  as  they  pushed  back,  sweep¬ 
ing  past  Old  Chuan  and  nearly  knocking 
him  down. 

“Hey!  Give  me  the  cash,  and  I’ll  give  you 
the  goods!”  A  man  clad  entirely  in  black 
stood  before  him,  his  eyes  like  daggers. 


making  Old  Chuan  shrink  to  half  his 
normal  size.  This  man  was  thrusting  one 
huge  extended  hand  towards  him,  while  in 
the  other  he  held  a  roll  of  steamed  bread, 
from  which  crimson  drops  were  dripping 
to  the  ground. 

Hurriedly  Old  Chuan  fumbled  for  his 
dollars,  and  trembling  he  was  about  to 
hand  them  over,  but  he  dared  not  take  the 
object.  The  other  grew  impatient,  and 
shouted:  “What  are  you  afraid  of?  Why 
not  take  it?”  When  Old  Chuan  still  hesi¬ 
tated,  the  man  in  black  snatched  his  lantern 
and  tore  off  its  paper  shade  to  wrap  up  the 
roll.  This  package  he  thrust  into  Old 
Chuan’s  hand,  at  the  same  time  seizing  the 
silver  and  giving  it  a  cursory  feel.  Then 
he  turned  away,  muttering,  “Old  fool.  .  . .” 

“Whose  sickness  is  this  for?”  Old  Chuan 
seemed  to  hear  someone  ask;  but  he  made 
no  reply.  His  whole  mind  was  on  the  pack¬ 
age,  which  he  carried  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  heir  to  an  ancient  house. 
Nothing  else  mattered  now.  He  was  about 
to  transplant  this  new  life  to  his  own  home, 
and  reap  much  happiness.  The  sun  too 
had  risen,  lighting  up  the  broad  highway 
before  him,  which  led  straight  home,  and 
the  worn  table  behind  him  at  the  cross¬ 
road  with  its  faded  gold  inscription:  “An¬ 
cient  Pavilion.” 

When  Old  Chuan  reached  home,  the 
shop  had  been  cleaned,  and  the  rows  of 
tea-tables  were  shining  brightly;  but  no 
customers  had  arrived.  Only  his  son  was 
sitting  at  a  table  by  the  wall,  eating.  Beads 
of  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  his 
lined  jacket  was  sticking  to  his  spine,  and 
his  shoulder  blades  stuck  out  so  sharply, 
an  inverted  V  seemed  stamped  there.  At 
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this  sight,  Old  Chuan’s  brow,  which  had 
been  clear,  contracted  again.  His  wife 
hurried  in  from  the  kitchen,  with  expec¬ 
tant  eyes  and  a  tremor  to  her  lips. 

“Get  it?” 

“Yes.” 

They  went  together  into  the  kitchen, 
and  conferred  for  a  time.  Then  the  old 
woman  went  out,  to  return  shortly  with  a 
dried  lotus  leaf  which  she  spread  on  the 
table.  Old  Chuan  unwrapped  the  crimson- 
stained  roll  from  the  lantern  paper  and 
transferred  it  to  the  lotus  leaf.  Little  Chuan 
had  finished  his  meal,  but  his  mother  ex¬ 
claimed  hastily: 

“Sit  still.  Little  Chuan!  Don’t  come  over 
here.” 

Mending  the  fire  in  the  stove.  Old  Chuan 
put  the  green  package  and  the  red  and 
white  lantern  paper  into  the  stove  to¬ 
gether.  A  red-black  flame  flared  up,  and 
a  strange  odour  permeated  the  shop. 

“Smells  good!  What  are  you  eating?” 
The  hunchback  had  arrived.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  spend  all  their  time  in  tea- 
shops,  the  first  to  come  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  to  leave.  Now  he  had  just  stumbled 
to  a  corner  table  facing  the  street,  and  sat 
down.  But  no  one  answered  his  question. 

“Puffed  rice  gruel?” 

Still  no  reply.  Old  Chuan  hurried  out  to 
brew  tea  for  him. 

“Come  here.  Little  Chuan.”  His  mother 
called  him  into  the  inner  room,  set  a  stool 
in  the  middle,  and  sat  the  child  down. 
Then,  bringing  him  a  round  black  object 
on  a  plate,  she  said  gently: 

“Eat  it  up  .  .  .  then  you’ll  be  better.” 

Little  Chuan  picked  up  the  black  object 
and  looked  at  it.  He  had  the  oddest  feel¬ 
ing,  as  if  he  were  holding  his  own  life  in 
his  hands.  Presently  he  split  it  carefully 


open.  From  within  the  charred  crust  a  jet 
of  white  vapour  escaped,  then  scattered, 
leaving  only  two  halves  of  white  flour 
steamed  roll.  Soon  it  was  all  eaten,  the 
flavour  completely  forgotten,  only  the 
empty  plate  left.  His  father  and  mother 
were  standing  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
their  eyes  apparently  pouring  something 
into  him  and  at  the  same  time  extracting 
something.  His  small  heart  began  to  beat 
faster,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  chest, 
he  began  to  cough  again. 

“Have  a  sleep;  then  you’ll  be  all  right,” 
said  his  mother. 

Obediently,  Little  Chuan  coughed  him¬ 
self  to  sleep.  The  woman  waited  till  his 
breathing  was  regular,  then  covered  him 
lightly  with  a  much  patched  quilt. 

The  shop  was  crowded,  and  Old  Chuan 
was  busy,  carrying  a  big  copper  kettle  to 
make  tea  for  one  customer  after  another. 
But  there  were  dark  circles  under  his  eyes. 

“Aren’t  you  well,  Old  Chuan?  . . .  What’s 
wrong  with  you?”  asked  one  greybeard. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?  .  .  .  No,  I  suppose  from  your 
smile,  there  couldn’t  be.  .  .  The  old  man 
corrected  himself. 

“It’s  just  that  Old  Chuan’s  busy,”  said 
the  hunchback.  “If  his  son.  .  .  .”  But  be¬ 
fore  he  could  finish,  a  heavy-jowled  man 
burst  in.  He  had  over  his  shoulders  a  dark 
brown  shirt,  unbottoned  and  fastened 
carelessly  by  a  broad  dark  brown  girdle 
at  his  waist.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  he 
shouted  to  Old  Chuan: 

“Has  he  taken  it?  Any  better?  Luck’s 
with  you.  Old  Chuan.  What  luck!  If  not 
for  my  hearing  of  things  so  quickly.  .  .  .” 

Holding  the  kettle  in  one  hand,  the  other 
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straight  by  his  side  in  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
spect,  Old  Chuan  listened  with  a  smile. 
In  fact,  all  present  were  listening  respect¬ 
fully.  The  old  woman,  dark  circles  under 
her  eyes  too,  came  out  smiling  with  a  bowl 
containing  tea-leaves  and  an  added  olive, 
over  which  Old  Chuan  poured  boiling 
water  for  the  newcomer. 

“This  is  a  guaranteed  cure!  Not  like 
other  things!”  declared  the  heavy-jowled 
man.  “Just  think,  brought  back  warm,  and 
eaten  warm!” 

“Yes  indeed,  we  couldn’t  have  managed 
it  without  Uncle  Kang’s  help.”  The  old 
woman  thanked  him  very  warmly. 

“A  guaranteed  cure!  Eaten  warm  like 
this.  A  roll  dipped  in  human  blood  like 
this  can  cure  any  consumption!” 

The  old  woman  seemed  a  little  discon¬ 
certed  by  the  word  “consumption,”  and 
turned  a  shade  paler;  however,  she  forced 
a  smile  again  at  once  and  found  some  pre¬ 
text  to  leave.  Meanwhile  the  man  in  brown 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  go  on  talking  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  until  the  child  in  the 
inner  room  was  woken  and  started  cough¬ 
ing. 

“So  you’ve  had  such  a  stroke  of  luck  for 
your  Little  Chuan!  Of  course  his  sickness 
will  be  cured  completely.  No  wonder  Old 
Chuan  keeps  smiling.”  As  he  spoke,  the 
greybeard  walked  up  to  the  man  in  brown, 
and  lowered  his  voice  to  ask: 

“Mr.  Kang,  I  heard  the  criminal  executed 
today  came  from  the  Hsia  family.  Who  was 
it?  And  why  was  he  executed?” 

“Who?  Son  of  Widow  Hsia,  of  course! 
Young  rascal!” 

Seeing  how  they  were  all  hanging  on  his 
words,  Mr.  Kang’s  spirits  rose  even  higher. 
His  jowls  quivered,  and  he  made  his  voice 
as  loud  as  he  could. 


“The  rogue  didn’t  want  to  live,  simply 
didn’t  want  to!  There  was  nothing  in  it 
for  me  this  time.  Even  the  clothes  stripped 
from  him  were  taken  by  Red-eye,  the 
jailer.  Our  Old  Chuan  was  luckiest,  and 
after  him  Third  Uncle  Hsia.  He  pocketed 
the  whole  reward  — twenty-five  taels^  of 
bright  silver  —  didn’t  have  to  spend  a  cent!” 

Little  Chuan  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
inner  room,  his  hands  to  his  chest,  cough¬ 
ing  repeatedly.  He  went  to  the  kitchen, 
filled  a  bowl  with  cold  rice,  added  hot 
water  to  it,  and  sitting  down  started  to  eat. 
His  mother,  hovering  over  him,  asked 
softly: 

“Do  you  feel  better,  son?  Still  as  hungry 
as  ever?” 

“A  guaranteed  cure!”  Kang  glanced  at 
the  child,  then  turned  back  to  address 
the  company.  “Third  Uncle  Hsia  is  really 
smart.  If  he  hadn’t  informed,  even  his 
family  would  have  been  executed,  and 
their  property  confiscated.  But  instead? 
Silver!  That  young  rogue  was  a  real  scoun¬ 
drel!  He  even  tried  to  incite  the  jailer  to 
revolt!” 

“No!  The  idea  of  it!”  A  man  in  his 
twenties,  sitting  in  the  back  row,  expressed 
indignation. 

“You  know.  Red-eye  went  to  sound  him 
out,  but  he  started  chatting  with  him.  He 
said  the  great  Manchu  empire  belongs  to 
us.  Just  think:  is  that  kind  of  talk  rational? 
Red-eye  knew  he  had  only  an  old  mother 
at  home,  but  had  never  imagined  he  was 
so  poor.  He  couldn’t  squeeze  anything  out 
of  him;  he  was  already  good  and  angry, 
and  then  the  young  fool  would  ‘scratch 
the  tiger’s  head,’  so  he  gave  him  a  couple 
of  slaps.” 

“Red-eye  is  a  good  boxer.  Those  slaps 

1.  Chinese  weight  unit  used  as  the  basis  of  value  for  Chinese  money. 
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must  have  hurt!”  The  hunchback  in  the 
corner  by  the  wall  exulted. 

“The  rotter  was  not  afraid  of  being 
beaten.  He  even  said  how  sorry  he  was.” 

“Nothing  to  be  sorry  about  in  beating  a 
wretch  like  that,”  said  Greybeard. 

Kang  looked  at  bim  superciliously  and 
said  disdainfully;  “You  misunderstood. 
The  way  he  said  it,  he  was  sorry  for  Red¬ 
eye.” 

His  listeners’  eyes  took  on  a  glazed  look, 
and  no  one  spoke.  Little  Chuan  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  rice  and  was  perspiring  profusely, 
his  head  steaming. 

“Sorry  for  Red-eye  — crazy!  He  must 
have  been  crazy!”  said  Greybeard  as  if  sud¬ 
denly  he  saw  light. 

“He  must  have  been  crazy!”  echoed  the 
man  in  his  twenties. 

Once  more  the  customers  began  to  show 
animation,  and  conversation  was  resumed. 
Under  cover  of  the  noise,  the  child  was 
seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  Kang 
went  up  to  him,  clapped  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  said: 

“A  guaranteed  cure!  Don’t  cough  like 
that.  Little  Ghuan!  A  guaranteed  cure!” 

“Grazy!”  agreed  the  hunchback,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head. 

Originally,  the  land  adjacent  to  the  city 
wall  outside  the  West  Gate  had  been  public 
land.  The  zigzag  path  slanting  across  it, 
trodden  out  by  passers-by  seeking  a  short 
cut,  had  become  a  natural  boundary  line. 
Left  of  the  path,  executed  criminals  or 
those  who  had  died  of  neglect  in  prison 
were  buried.  Right  of  the  path  were  pau¬ 
pers’  graves.  The  serried  ranks  of  grave 
mounds  on  both  sides  looked  like  the  rolls 
laid  out  for  a  rich  man’s  birthday. 


The  Ghing  Ming  Festival^  that  year  was 
unusually  cold.  Willows  were  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  put  forth  shoots  no  larger  than 
grains.  Shortly  after  daybreak.  Old  Ghuan’s 
wife  brought  four  dishes  and  a  bowl  of 
rice  to  set  before  a  new  grave  in  the  right 
section,  and  wailed  before  it.  When  she 
had  burned  paper  money  she  sat  on  the 
ground  in  a  stupor  as  if  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing;  but  for  what,  she  herself  did  not 
know.  A  breeze  sprang  up  and  stirred  her 
short  hair,  which  was  certainly  whiter  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

Another  woman  came  down  the  path, 
grey-haired  and  in  rags.  She  was  carrying 
an  old,  round,  red-lacquered  basket,  with 
a  string  of  paper  money  hanging  from  it; 
and  she  walked  haltingly.  When  she  saw 
Old  Chuan’s  wife  sitting  on  the  ground 
watching  her,  she  hesitated,  and  a  flush  of 
shame  spread  over  her  pale  face.  However, 
she  summoned  up  courage  to  cross  over  to 
a  grave  in  the  left  section,  where  she  set 
down  her  basket. 

That  grave  was  directly  opposite  Little 
Ghuan’s,  separated  only  by  the  path.  As 
Old  Ghuan’s  wife  watched  the  other  woman 
set  out  four  dishes  and  a  bowl  of  rice, 
then  stand  up  to  wail  and  burn  paper 
money,  she  thought:  “It  must  be  her  son 
in  that  grave  too.”  The  older  woman  took 
a  few  aimless  steps  and  stared  vacantly 
around,  then  suddenly  she  began  to  trem¬ 
ble  and  stagger  backward:  she  felt  giddy. 

Fearing  sorrow  might  send  her  out  of 
her  mind.  Old  Ghuan’s  wife  got  up  and 
stepped  across  the  path,  to  say  quietly: 
“Don’t  grieve,  let’s  go  home.” 

The  other  nodded,  but  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed,  and  she  muttered:  “Look! 
What’s  that?” 

2.  On  that  day,  families  go  and  honor  their  dead  at  the  cemetery. 
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Looking  where  she  pointed,  Old  Chuan’s 
wife  saw  that  the  grave  in  front  had  not 
yet  been  overgrown  with  grass.  Ugly 
patches  of  soil  still  showed.  But  when  she 
looked  carefully,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
at  the  top  of  the  mound  a  wreath  of  red 
and  white  flowers. 

Both  of  them  suffered  from  failing  eye¬ 
sight,  yet  they  could  see  these  red  and 
white  flowers  clearly.  There  were  not 
many,  but  they  were  placed  in  a  circle;  and 
although  not  very  fresh,  were  neatly  set 
out.  Little  Chuan’s  mother  looked  round 
and  found  her  own  son’s  grave,  like  most 
of  the  rest,  dotted  with  only  a  few  little, 
pale  flowers  shivering  in  the  cold.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  had  a  sense  of  futility  and  stop¬ 
ped  feeling  curious  about  the  wreath. 

Meantime  the  old  woman  had  gone  up 
to  the  grave  to  look  more  closely.  “They 
have  no  roots,”  she  said  to  herself.  “They 
can’t  have  grown  here.  Who  could  have 
been  here?  Children  don’t  come  here  to 
play,  and  none  of  our  relatives  have  ever 
been.  What  could  have  happened?”  She 
puzzled  over  it,  until  suddenly  her  tears 
began  to  fall,  and  she  cried  aloud: 

“Son,  they  all  wronged  you,  and  you  do 
not  forget.  Is  your  grief  still  so  great  that 
today  you  worked  this  wonder  to  let  me 
know?” 

She  looked  all  around,  but  could  see 
only  a  crow  perched  on  a  leafless  bough. 
“I  know,”  she  continued.  “They  murdered 
you.  But  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come. 
Heaven  will  see  to  it.  Close  your  eyes  in 
peace.  ...  If  you  are  really  here,  and  can 
hear  me,  make  that  crow  fly  on  to  your 
grave  as  a  sign.” 

The  breeze  had  long  since  dropped,  and 
the  dry  grass  stood  stiff  and  straight  as 
copper  wires.  A  faint,  tremulous  sound 


vibrated  in  the  air,  then  faded  and  died 
away.  All  around  was  deathly  still.  They 
stood  in  the  dry  grass,  looking  up  at  the 
crow;  and  the  crow,  on  the  rigid  bough 
of  the  tree,  its  head  drawn  in,  stood  im¬ 
mobile  as  iron. 

Time  passed.  More  people,  young  and 
old,  came  to  visit  the  graves. 

Old  Chuan’s  wife  felt  somehow  as  if  a 
load  had  been  lifted  from  her  mind  and, 
wanting  to  leave,  she  urged  the  other: 

“Let’s  go.” 

The  old  woman  signed,  and  listlessly 
picked  up  the  rice  and  dishes.  After  a 
moment’s  hesitation  she  started  slowly  off, 
still  muttering  to  herself: 

“What  could  it  mean?” 

They  had  not  gone  thirty  paces  when 
they  heard  a  loud  caw  behind  them.  Star¬ 
tled,  they  looked  round  and  saw  the  crow 
stretch  its  wings,  brace  itself  to  take  off, 
then  fly  like  an  arrow  towards  the  far 
horizon. 

April  1919 
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Reading  six^ 


The  Family 


The  Revolution  of  1911  did  not  solve  China’s  problems, 
but  instead,  began  an  age  of  civil  war,  economic  strife, 
humiliation  and  aggression  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
China  became  an  armed  camp  in  which  Nationalist  armies 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek  confronted  warlords  who  sought 
to  carve  from  a  weak  nation  their  own  small  empires,  and 
then  Communists  who  rivaled  Kuomintang  (Nationalist) 
control  in  China’s  northwest.  It  is  this  troubled  period 
that  provides  the  setting  for  The  Family  by  Pa  Chin,  which 
is  a  herce  attack  on  the  very  old  dictatorship  which  was 
exercised  by  the  family  structure  in  China.  The  scene  is 
Chengtu,  a  center  of  warlordism  and  Nationalist  army 
activity,  and  the  time  is  about  1927-1930. 


Two  years  later,  in  1919,  the  May  Fourth 
Movement  began.  Fiery,  bitter  newspaper 
articles  awakened  in  Chueh-hsin  memories 
of  his  youth.  Like  his  two  younger  broth¬ 
ers,  he  avidly  read  the  Peking  dispatches 
carried  in  the  local  press,  and  news  of  the 
big  strike  in  Shanghai  on  June  third  which 
followed.  When  the  local  paper  reprinted 
articles  from  the  New  Youth  and  Weekly 
Review  magazines,  he  hurried  to  the  only 
bookstore  in  town  that  was  selling  these 
journals,  and  bought  the  latest  issue  of 
the  first,  and  two  or  three  issues  of  the 
second.  Their  words  were  like  sparks, 
setting  off  a  conflagration  in  the  brothers’ 
hearts.  Aroused  by  the  fresh  approach  and 
the  ardent  phrases,  the  brothers  found 


themselves  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  writers’  sentiments. 

Thereafter,  they  bought  up  all  the  pro¬ 
gressive  magazines  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  including  back  numbers.  Every 
night  they  took  turns  at  reading  aloud.  Not 
even  letters  to  the  editor  escaped  their 
notice,  and  they  had  many  lively  discus¬ 
sions.  The  younger  boys  were  more  radical 
than  Chueh-hsin  in  their  approach.  When 
they  attacked  the  “compliant  bow”  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  conservative  professor  Liu 
Pan-nung,  Chueh-hsin  confessed  he  rather 
liked  Tolstoy’s  “policy  of  non-resistance.” 
Actually  he  had  read  none  of  Tolstoy’s 
writings  on  the  subject,  but  had  only  seen 
it  mentioned  in  The  Story  of  Ivan  the  Fool. 


tPa  Chin,  The  Family  (Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1964). 
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Indeed,  Chueh-hsin  found  the  “com¬ 
pliant  bow”  philosophy  and  the  “policy  of 
non-resistance”  most  useful.  It  was  thanks 
to  them  that  he  was  able  to  reconcile,  with 
no  difficulty  at  all,  the  theories  expressed 
in  New  Youth  with  the  realities  of  his  big 
family.  They  were  a  solace  to  him,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  believe  in  the  new  theories 
while  still  conforming  to  the  old  feudal 
concepts.  He  saw  no  inconsistency. 

Chueh-hsin  became  a  man  with  a  split 
personality.  In  the  old  society,  in  the  midst 
of  his  old-fashioned  family,  he  was  a  spine¬ 
less,  supine  Young  Master;  in  the  company 
of  his  brothers,  he  was  a  youth  of  the  new 
order. 

Naturally,  this  way  of  life  was  something 
the  younger  boys  could  not  understand. 
They  berated  Chueh-hsin  for  it  frequently, 
and  he  placidly  accepted  their  criticism. 
But  he  continued  to  read  new  books  and 
periodicals,  and  continued  to  live  in  the 
same  old-fashioned  manner. 

He  watched  his  first  son  learning  to 
crawl,  then  to  walk,  then  to  speak  a  few 
simple  words.  The  child  was  adorable,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  Chueh-hsin  lavished  nearly 
all  his  affection  on  him.  “He’s  going  to  do 
all  the  things  I  couldn’t,”  thought  Chueh- 
hsin.  He  refused  to  hire  a  wet-nurse,  in¬ 
sisting  that  his  wife  suckle  the  child  her¬ 
self.  Fortunately,  she  had  enough  milk. 
Such  goings-on  were  virtually  unprece¬ 
dented  in  a  wealthy  family,  and  they  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  gossip.  But  Chueh-hsin 
bore  it  all,  convinced  that  he  was  acting 
in  the  child’s  best  interests. 

Every  night,  after  his  wife  and  child  had 
retired,  he  would  sit  beside  them,  feasting 
his  eyes  on  the  baby  sleeping  in  its  mother’s 
arms.  Looking  at  the  child’s  face,  he  was 
able  to  forget  about  himself  completely. 


Chueh-hsin  couldn’t  resist  planting  a  kiss 
on  the  baby’s  satiny  cheek.  He  softly 
breathed  words  of  thanks  and  hope  and 
love,  rather  vague  words,  but  they  gushed 
naturally  from  his  lips  like  water  from  a 
fountain. 

Chueh-hsin  didn’t  know  that  his  parents 
had  loved  him  with  the  same  fervour  when 
he  was  an  infant.  They  too  had  breathed 
words  of  thanks  and  hope  and  love. 

On  Sunday,  Chueh-hsin  went  as  usual  to 
the  West  Szechuan  Mercentile  Corpora¬ 
tion.  In  that  office  there  were  no  Sundays 
off. 

He  had  no  sooner  sat  down  and  taken  a 
few  sips  of  tea,  than  Chueh-min  and 
Chueh-hui  also  arrived.  They  visited  him 
at  the  office  almost  every  Sunday.  As  had 
become  their  custom,  they  brought  with 
them  several  new  periodicals. 

The  company  Chueh-hsin  worked  for, 
besides  renting  out  shops  in  the  arcade 
which  it  owned,  ran  a  small  power  plant 
which  supplied  electricity— for  a  price  — to 
its  tenants  and  other  neighbouring  shop¬ 
keepers.  The  arcade  was  very  large,  and 
housed  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  including 
the  manager’s  office  of  the  West  Szechuan 
Mercantile  Corporation.  Near  the  rear 
door  of  the  arcade,  in  the  left  corner,  was 
a  bookstore  specializing  in  new  publica¬ 
tions.  Because  of  its  proximity,  the  book¬ 
store  became  very  well  known  to  the  three 
brothers. 

“Only  a  few  issues  of  New  Tide  came  this 
time.  This  was  the  only  one  they  had  left, 
and  I  grabbed  it.  A  few  minutes  later  and 
it  would  have  been  gone.  We  might  have 
had  to  wait  ages  before  getting  to  see  a 
copy!”  Chueh-hui  lay  back  in  a  reclining 
cane  chair  beside  the  window  of  Chueh- 
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hsin’s  office,  reverently  holding  a  maga¬ 
zine  with  a  white  cover  lettered  in  red.  His 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

“I  left  word  with  the  bookseller— come 
what  may,  he  must  keep  a  copy  for  us  of 
everything  new  that  comes  in,”  said  Chueh- 
hsin,  looking  up  from  his  account  book. 

“Leaving  word  isn’t  enough,”  Chueh-hui 
explained  excitedly.  “There  are  too  many 
people  wanting  them,  mostly  subscribers, 
too.  The  bookstore  only  gets  three  bundles 
at  a  time.  In  less  than  two  days  they’re 
all  gone.”  He  turned  to  an  editorial  and 
began  reading  it  with  interest. 

“More  will  be  coming  in.  Didn’t  the  book¬ 
seller  say  they’re  on  the  way?  These  three 
packages  came  special  delivery.”  Chueh- 
min,  who  had  just  sat  down,  now  got  up 
again,  walked  over  to  the  desk  and  picked 
up  a  copy  of  Young  China.  He  seated  him¬ 
self  beside  the  wall  to  the  right.  His  chair 
was  one  of  a  row  of  three,  with  two  tea 
tables  in  between.  Chueh-min  chose  the 
chair  nearest  the  window;  between  him 
and  the  window  stood  Chueh-hsin’s  swivel 
chair. 

None  of  the  brothers  spoke.  Except  for 
the  sharp  clicking  of  Chueh-hsin’s  abacus 
counters,  all  was  still.  The  warm  rays  of 
the  winter  sun,  hltered  by  the  pale  blue 
curtains,  slanted  into  the  room  as  only 
blurry  shadows.  Leather  shoes,  ringing 
smartly  on  the  cement  walk  outside,  rose 
above  the  other  noise  in  the  arcade.  They 
were  coming  closer.  Mounting  the  stone 
steps,  they  went  through  the  company’s 
door.  A  moment  later  the  door  curtain 
of  Chueh-hsin’s  office  moved  and  a  tall 
thin  young  man  entered.  The  three  broth¬ 
ers  looked  up,  and  Chueh-hsin  hailed  him 
with  a  smile: 

“Ah,  Chien-yun.” 


After  greeting  each  of  the  brothers, 
Chen  Chien-yun  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
local  paper  and  sat  down  beside  Chueh- 
min.  He  glanced  through  the  provincial 
news,  then  placed  the  paper  on  the  tea 
table  and  asked: 

“When  does  your  school  start  its  winter 
vacation?” 

Classes  are  over  already.  Exams  begin 
next  week,”  Chueh-min  replied  briefly, 
in  a  rather  cool  voice.  He  resumed  his 
reading  of  Young  China. 

“I  hear  that  the  Students’  Eederation  is 
putting  on  some  plays  in  the  Wanchun 
Theatre  today  to  raise  money  for  a  free 
school  for  poor  people,”  Chien-yun  per¬ 
sisted. 

Chueh-min  raised  his  head  slightly. 
“That  may  be.  I  haven’t  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion,”  he  retorted  in  the  same  cold  way. 
“It’s  not  necessarily  the  Students’  Federa¬ 
tion.  More  likely  it’s  two  or  three  schools 
doing  the  show  together.” 

Indeed,  Chueh-min  seldom  took  part  in 
student  activities.  He  attended  class  each 
day,  and  when  class  was  over  he  returned 
home.  The  only  reason  he  was  going  to 
play  Dr.  Liversey  in  the  school  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  Treasure  Island  more  during  the 
coming  Spring  Festival  was  because  his  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  had  chosen  him  for  the  role. 

“Aren’t  you  fellows  going?  They  say 
they’re  doing  Hu  Shih’s^  When  a  Girl 
Marries  and  Ibsen’s  A  Doll’s  House.  They 
ought  to  be  pretty  good. 

“It’s  too  far.  Anyhow  we’re  getting  ready 
for  exams.  Got  no  time  to  think  about 
plays,”  replied  Chueh-min.  This  time  he 
didn’t  even  raise  his  head. 

“I’d  like  to  go.  Those  are  two  good 
plays,”  Chueh-hsin  interjected,  still  manip- 

1.  Intellectual  leader. 
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ulating  his  abacus.  “Unfortunately,  I 
haven’t  the  time.” 

“It’s  too  late  even  if  you  did.  They’ve 
already  started,”  laughed  Chueh-hui.  He 
closed  the  magazine  he  had  been  reading 
and  placed  it  on  his  knees. 

Chien-yun  silently  buried  his  head  in  a 
newspaper  he  took  from  one  of  the  tea 
tables  and  leafed  through  it  listlessly. 

After  leaving  the  West  Szechuan  Mercan¬ 
tile  Corporation,  Chueh-hui  and  Chueh- 
min  separated.  Chueh-min  went  to  visit 
Chin;  Chueh-hui  intended  to  call  on  a 
friend. 

Chueh-hui  had  walked  a  few  blocks 
when  he  ran  into  his  classmate  Chang 
Hui-ju  at  an  intersection.  Breathing  heav¬ 
ily,  Hui-ju  was  hurrying  along  with  his 
head  down.  Chueh-hui  grabbed  him  by 
the  arm. 

“What’s  up,  Hui-ju?  You’re  in  such  a  rush 
you  don’t  even  recognize  your  friends!” 

The  triangular-faced  youth  stared  at 
Chueh-hui,  perspiration  beading  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  was  panting  so  hard,  for  the 
moment  he  couldn’t  speak.  At  last  he 
gasped,  “Awful .  .  .  thing’s  .  .  .  happened!” 

“What  is  it?”  Chueh-hui  asked  in  alarm. 

Hui-ju’s  breathing  was  a  bit  more  even 
now,  but  his  voice  still  quavered  with  an¬ 
ger  and  excitement.  “We  had  a  hght  with 
the  dog-faces  today  ...  in  the  Wanchun 
Theatre.” 

“What?  Tell  me  about  it  —  quick!”  Chueh- 
hui’s  blood  froze  in  his  veins.  He  shook 
Hui-ju’s  arm  with  a  hand  that  trembled. 
“You  mean  the  soldiers  attacked  the  stu¬ 
dents?  Give  me  the  details!” 

“I’m  going  back  to  school  to  tell  the  rest 
of  the  boys.  Come  along.  I’ll  tell  you  as 
we  go.  .  .  .”  Hui-ju’s  eyes  were  blazing  with 
anger. 


Automatically,  Chueh-hui  turned  and 
walked  with  Hui-ju.  His  heart  was  beating 
wildly;  his  body  was  beginning  to  burn. 
He  silently  bit  his  lips. 

“Today  we  were  putting  on  our  plays  in 
the  Wanchun  Theatre,”  Hui-ju  said  in  an 
agitated  voice,  as  the  two  boys  walked 
quickly  together.  “I  was  just  one  of  the 
audience.  When  the  hrst  play  started, 
three  soldiers  tried  to  get  in  without  buy¬ 
ing  tickets.  The  man  at  the  door  told  them 
this  wasn’t  one  of  the  usual  Wanchun 
Theatre  performances;  that  they  couldn’t 
go  in  unless  they  paid.  There  was  no  rea¬ 
soning  with  them,  and  when  they  still  in¬ 
sisted,  our  people  drove  them  away.  Not 
long  afterwards,  they  came  back  with  a 
dozen  more  dog-faces,  all  demanding  free 
admission.  Our  people  were  afraid  they’d 
disturb  the  audience  with  the  racket  they 
were  making,  so  they  let  them  in,  just  to 
keep  them  quiet.  After  they  took  their 
seats,  they  began  cheering  and  yelling  and 
behaving  even  worse  than  they  usually  do 
in  theatres. 

“Finally  our  people  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
longer  and  asked  them  to  be  quiet.  But 
they  still  kept  on.  We  warned  them  they’d 
either  have  to  behave  or  get  out.  That 
made  them  mad;  they  began  to  fight.  Some 
of  them  climbed  on  the  stage  and  wrecked 
the  props.  The  riot  lasted  until  a  company 
of  soldiers  came  from  the  garrison  com¬ 
mand.  But  the  theatre  was  already  a 
shambles.  Several  of  the  students  had  been 
hurt.  The  rioters  all  got  away;  they  didn’t 
catch  a  single  one.  A  whole  company  of 
armed  troops  can’t  nab  a  couple  of  weapon¬ 
less  dog-faces!  What  fool  would  believe 
that?  Obviously,  the  whole  thing  was 
planned  in  advance.  ...” 

“Of  course.  They  planned  it  all  to- 
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gather !”  Chueh-hui  pressed  his  hands 
against  his  chest.  It  felt  ready  to  burst, 
the  anger  was  seething  within  him  so! 
“There’ve  been  plenty  of  rumours  lately 
that  the  authorities  were  cooking  up  some¬ 
thing  against  the  students.  We’ve  been  too 
much  of  a  headache  to  them  the  last  few 
years  — demanding  checks  on  stores  to  see 
whether  they  were  selling  Japanese  goods, 
holding  parades  and  demonstrations,  our 
movement  growing  bigger  and  stronger  all 
the  time.  .  .  .  They  just  had  to  put  us  in  our 
place.  That’s  why  they  sicked  the  dog-faces 
on  us.  And  this  is  only  the  first  step.  Wait 
and  see.  There’ll  be  more  to  follow!” 

“We  immediately  held  a  meeting  of 
everyone  who  was  there,  in  Shaocheng 
Park.  We’ve  decided  to  call  on  all  students 
of  the  schools  still  in  session  to  go  in  mass 
with  a  petition  to  the  governor.  The  de¬ 
mands  have  already  been  agreed  upon. 
Are  you  with  us?”  Hui-Ju  quickened  his 
pace. 

“Naturally!”  replied  Chueh-hui.  They 
had  arrived  at  the  school,  and  they  strode 
into  the  grounds  in  a  highly  excited  state. 

Many  students  had  already  gathered  on 
the  athletic  field,  conversing  noisily  in 
groups.  The  whole  school  seemed  to  be  up 
in  arms.  Evidently  they  had  already  heard 
about  the  fight  with  the  dog-faces.  Hui-Ju 
observed  Huang  Tsun-jen,  who  played 
the  role  of  the  father  in  When  a  Girl  Mar¬ 
ries,  the  first  of  the  two  plays  to  be  per¬ 
formed  that  day.  When  a  Girl  Marries  was 
already  over  when  the  rioting  started,  and 
Tsun-jen  must  have  gone  back  to  school 
directly  with  the  news. 

Chueh-hui  and  Hui-ju  joined  one  of  the 
groups  and  listened  to  what  the  students 
were  saying.  Hui-ju  told  them  everything 
he  knew  of  the  situation,  and  was  still 


heatedly  speaking  when  the  time  came  for 
the  students  to  set  forth. 

Shaocheng  Park  was  the  rallying  place. 
When  the  students  from  Chueh-hui’s 
school  arrived  they  found  boys  from  other 
schools  already  there.  But  because  it  was 
a  Sunday,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  notify 
everybody;  what’s  more,  several  schools 
were  in  the  middle  of  their  winter  vaca¬ 
tions.  Many  less  than  the  entire  student 
body  were  present,  and  these  were  only 
from  the  more  impoftant  schools.  The 
turn-out  was  much  smaller  than  for  pre¬ 
vious  demonstrations.  In  all,  there  was  a 
total  of  only  about  two  hundred  students. 

Dusk  had  fallen.  Lamps  were  being  lit 
in  the  gathering  gloom.  The  students 
began  their  march  to  the  office  of  the 
governor. 

Chueh-hui  looked  around  him  tensely 
as  he  walked.  Knots  of  people  lined  the 
streets,  gazing  at  the  students  curiously. 
A  few  made  guarded  remarks;  some  tim¬ 
idly  hurried  away. 

“They  must  be  out  for  another  blasted 
check  on  enemy  goods.  Which  store  is 
going  to  catch  it  this  time?”  Chueh-hui 
caught  the  sound  of  an  out-of-town  accent. 
He  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker  and  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  pair  of  small 
shifty  eyes  in  a  small  pasty  face.  Scowling, 
Chueh-hui  bit  his  lips.  He  couldn’t  be  sure 
he  had  heard  correctly,  so  he  continued 
to  march. 

It  was  night  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
governor’s  headquarters.  The  pressing 
darkness  increased  the  tension  in  every 
student’s  heart,  assailing  them  with  a 
nameless  fear.  They  had  the  peculiar  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  was  not  merely  the  darkness 
of  night,  but  the  darkness  of  society  and 
the  political  situation.  Against  all  these, 
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alone  among  an  indifferent  populace,  they 
pitted  their  youthful  hearts. 

On  the  field  in  front  of  the  governor’s 
compound  a  platoon  of  soldiers  stood 
awaiting  them  with  levelled  bayonets 
gleaming,  chest  high.  The  soldiers  watched 
in  grim  silence  as  the  students  excitedly 
demanded  to  be  let  in.  Neither  side  was 
willing  to  fall  back.  The  students  held  a 
conference  and  decided  to  send  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  eight,  but  these  too  were  stopped 
by  the  soldiers.  Finally  a  junior  officer 
emerged  and  addressed  them  curtly: 

“Please  leave,  gentlemen.  The  gover¬ 
nor  has  gone  home.” 

The  deputies  replied  courteously  but 
firmly  that  if  the  governor  was  not  in,  his 
secretary  would  do  just  as  well.  But  this 
was  not  of  the  slightest  avail.  The  junior 
officer  shook  his  head  in  a  cold,  pompous 
manner,  as  if  to  say  — The  power  is  in  my 
hands  now;  I  can  handle  you  students  my¬ 
self! 

When  the  deputies  reported  the  results 
of  this  conference  to  their  mates,  the 
students  were  furious. 

“Nothing  doing,”  they  shouted.  “The 
governor  must  come  out!” 

“We’re  going  in!  We’re  going  in!” 

“If  the  governor’s  not  here,  let  his  secre¬ 
tary  come  out!” 

“Charge!  Let’s  go  in  first  and  talk  after¬ 
wards!” 

Heads  were  bobbing  all  over  the  field. 
A  few  students  began  to  push  forward  but 
were  held  back  by  their  mates. 

“Quiet  down  a  bit,  fellows.  Order.  We 
must  keep  order!”  one  of  the  deputies 
shouted. 

“Order!”  “Order!”  Others  took  up  the 
cry. 

“Never  mind  about  order,”  someone 


yelled.  “The  first  thing  is  to  get  inside!” 

“It  can’t  be  done.  They’ve  got  guns!” 

“Order!  Order!  Listen  to  our  deputies!” 
was  the  cry  of  the  majority. 

Gradually  the  hubbub  subsided.  In 
the  dark  night,  a  fine  drizzle  began  to  fall. 

“Fellows,  they  won’t  let  us  in,  and  the 
governor  refuses  to  send  anyone  out  to 
see  us.  What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  go  back? 
Or  shall  we  wait  here?”  So  that  everyone 
might  hear  him,  a  deputy  shouted  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  his  voice  going  hoarse 
with  the  effort. 

“We  won’t  go  back!”  roared  the  students. 

“We  insist  on  seeing  someone  in  author¬ 
ity.  Our  demands  must  be  met.  We’re  not 
falling  for  any  tricks!”  several  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  cried. 

The  junior  officer  approached  the  depu¬ 
ties.  “It’s  raining,”  he  said  in  a  more 
conciliatory  tone.  “I  urge  you  to  go  home.  I 
promise  to  deliver  your  requests  to  the 
governor.  There’s  no  use  your  waiting 
out  here  all  night.”  The  deputies  relayed 
his  words  to  the  students. 

“No,  we’re  not  going!”  was  the  noisy 
response.  The  whole  field  seethed  with 
agitation.  Finally,  quiet  was  slowly  re¬ 
stored. 

“All  right  then.  We’re  all  staying  right 
here,”  a  deputy  shouted  through  cupped 
hands.  “We  deputies  will  make  another 
try  at  reasoning  with  them.  We’re  not  leav¬ 
ing  till  they  meet  our  demands!” 

A  few  students  clapped  their  hands, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  assembly  burst 
into  applause.  The  deputies  set  out.  This 
time,  eight  of  them  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  governor’s  compound. 

Chueh-hui  clapped  with  all  his  might  as 
rain  drenched  his  hatless  head.  Though 
at  times  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
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or  held  his  wrist  over  his  forehead,  his 
eyes  continued  to  be  blurred  by  the  rain. 
He  looked  at  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers, 
at  the  two  big  lanterns  hanging  in  the 
entrance-way,  at  the  sea  of  heads  all 
around  him.  Uncontrollable  anger  welled 
up  within  him.  He  wanted  to  shout;  he  was 
suffocating.  The  soldiers’  attack  in  the 
theatre  had  been  too  sudden.  Although 
there  had  been  rumours  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  were  planning  some  action  against 
the  students,  no  one  had  guessed  it  would 
take  the  form  that  it  did. 

How  despicable!  “Why  are  they  treating 
us  like  this?”  he  asked  himself.  “Is  love  of 
country  a  crime?  Are  pure,  sincere  young 
people  really  harmful  to  the  nation?”  He 
didn’t  believe  it. 

A  watchman’s  gong  sounded  twice  in  the 
distance.  Ten  p.m.  ! 

Why  haven’t  our  deputies  come  back 
yet?  Why  is  there  still  no  news?  the  irri¬ 
tated  students  wondered.  They  began  to 
stir  uneasily.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
hard  now,  soaking  them  from  head  to 
foot.  Chueh-hui  could  feel  the  cold  seep¬ 
ing  into  his  bones.  He  shivered.  Then  he 
thought— Is  a  little  discomfort  like  this 
going  to  bother  me?  .  .  .  Placing  his  hands 
in  his  sleeves,  he  raised  his  chest. 

All  around  him  students  stood  with 
hunched  shoulders,  their  hair  plastered 
on  their  foreheads  by  the  rain.  But  they 
were  not  dismayed.  One  was  saying  to  a 
classmate: 

“If  we  don’t  get  any  results,  we  won’t 
go  back.  We  can  be  just  as  brave  as  the 
Peking  students.  When  they  go  out  to  make 
speeches,  they  bring  packed  suitcases 
with  them  — ready  to  go  to  jail.  You  mean 
to  say  we  can’t  stand  here  one  night  to 
get  our  demands?” 


Chueh-hui  heard  these  words  clearly. 
He  was  moved  almost  to  tears.  He  wanted 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  speaker,  but  the 
mist  in  his  eyes  prevented  him  from  seeing 
clearly.  Chueh-hui  felt  a  strong  admiration 
for  the  boy,  although  he  had  said  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary,  nothing  different 
from  what  Chueh-hui  himself  might  have 
said.  Chueh-hui  forgot  everything— his 
well-lit  home,  his  warm  bed.  He  would 
have  been  willing  to  do  anything  for  the 
boy  who  had  just  spoken,  even  if  it  meant 
going  through  fire  and  water! 

By  the  third  watch  — midnight— the 
deputies  still  had  not  returned,  and  there 
was  no  news.  It  was  growing  much  colder. 
Cold  and  hungry,  and,  most  of  all,  weary 
of  the  indecision,  boys  were  beginning  to 
ask,  “How  much  longer  do  we  have  to 
wait?” 

The  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  lined  up 
before  the  entrance  gleamed  dully,  as  if 
in  warning. 

“Let’s  go  back.  We  can  decide  on  our 
next  step  tomorrow.  Hanging  around  here 
won’t  do  any  good,”  a  few  of  the  weaker 
boys  suggested. 

But  none  of  the  others  responded.  It 
looked  as  if  the  majority  were  willing  to 
wait  out  the  night. 

After  a  long,  uncomfortable  period, 
someone  said,  “The  deputies  are  coming 
out.”  A  deep  hush  fell  on  the  entire  field. 

“Fellows,  the  Department  Chief  is  going 
to  say  a  few  words  to  us,”  announced  one 
of  the  deputies. 

“Gentlemen,  the  governor  left  for  home 
hours  ago.  I’m  sorry  we  had  to  keep  you 
waiting  all  this  time,”  said  a  crisp  un¬ 
familiar  voice.  “I  have  already  conferred 
with  your  deputies,  on  his  behalf,  and  I 
have  received  your  demands.  Tomorrow  I 
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shall  present  them  to  the  governor.  He, 
of  course,  will  attend  to  them;  you  gentle¬ 
men  may  rest  assured  of  that.  He  will 
also  send  a  representative  to  call  on  the 
students  who  were  hurt.  And  now  it  is 
getting  late.  Please  go  home.  We  don’t 
want  any  of  you  catching  cold.  You  know 
the  governor  has  the  greatest  concern  for 
all  you  gentlemen,  so  please  go  home.  We 
wouldn’t  want  anything  unfortunate  to 
happen  to  you.” 

The  voice  stopped  and,  at  once,  the 
students  began  talking  among  themselves. 

“What  is  he  saying?  What  does  he  mean 
by  ‘unfortunate’?”  a  classmate  asked 
Chueh-hui. 

“He  says  the  governor  will  attend  to  our 
demands;  that  we  should  go  home.  He 
doesn’t  take  any  responsibility  himself. 
Pretty  slick!”  Chueh-hui  retorted  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“We  might  as  well  go  home.  Standing 
here  won’t  get  us  anywhere.  .  .  .  And  that 
last  thing  he  said  — it’s  worth  thinking 
over.” 

Another  deputy  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  students.  “Did  you  hear 
what  the  Department  Chief  said,  fellows? 
He  has  received  our  demands  and  the 
governor  will  attend  to  them.  Why  not 
wait  and  see?  Now  that  we’ve  got  results, 
we  can  go  home.” 

“Results?  What  results?”  a  number  of 
students  demanded  hotly.  But  most  of  the 
boys  cried,  “Let’s  go  home,  then.”  It  was 
not  because  they  believed  the  words  of 
the  Department  Chief,  but  rather  because 
they  realized  that  to  stand  all  night  in  the 
open  would  be  a  useless  sacrifice.  The 
temperature  was  still  falling  and  the  rain¬ 
fall  was  growing  heavier.  Everyone  was 
cold  and  hungry.  They  had  had  enough. 


“All  right,  we’ll  go  home.  We  can  talk 
some  more  about  this  tomorrow,”  was  the 
feeling  of  most.  Only  a  few  wanted  to 
stick  it  out,  but  there  were  not  enough  of 
them  to  make  their  view  prevail. 

The  two  hundred  students  began  to 
leave  the  field. 

Large  raindrops  pelted  them  without 
mercy,  striking  their  heads  and  bodies 
fiercely,  as  if  intent  on  leaving  an  indelible 
impression  on  their  memories. 
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Communist  Fiction 


In  1928  Chiang  Kai-shek,  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  (Kuomintang)  army,  captured 
Peking  and  brought  China  under  one 
government.  The  Communists  fled  to  the 
south  where  they  built  an  army  of  their 
own  under  Mao  Tse-tung.  In  1934,  Mao 
led  his  troops  to  the  north.  After  a  difhcult 
march  which  lasted  over  a  year,  the  Com¬ 
munists  set  their  headquarters  in  Yenan. 

In  1936,  Japan  was  set  upon  attacking 
China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  arrested  by 
some  of  his  generals  and  released  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  fight  the  Japanese 
and  set  a  temporary  truce  with  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  China,  a 
large  number  of  students  and  writers 
joined  the  Communists  in  Yenan,  thinking 
that  the  Communist  army  was  China’s  last 
hope  to  get  out  of  chaos.  However,  before 
going  into  action  and  overcoming  the  vari¬ 
ous  enemy  forces,  the  Communist  party 
wanted  to  establish  among  its  members 
and  followers  a  strong  discipline  backed 
with  an  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause. 
This  meant  a  tight  control  over  freedom  of 
thought  and  creativity  of  the  intellectuals. 

In  Yenan  on  May  2,  1942,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  faced  an  assembly  of  China’s  leading 


writers,  poets,  playwrights,  and  artists, 
and  introduced  the  program: 

Comrades!  You  have  been  invited  to  this 
forum  today  to  exchange  views  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proper  relationship  between  artistic 
and  literary  activities  and  revolutionary 
activities  in  general,  to  determine  what  is 
the  proper  path  of  development  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  art  and  literature  and  how  they  can 
give  better  help  to  other  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tivities,  so  that  we  can  overthrow  our  national 
enemy  and  accomplish  the  task  of  national 
liberation. 

Thus  began  the  Yenan  Forum  on  Art 
and  Literature,  the  first  in  a  series  of  such 
talks  and  meetings.  Ostensibly,  China’s 
intellectuals  had  been  called  together  to 
engage  in  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  on 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  Chinese  art 
and  literature.  In  actuality,  they  were 
being  assembled  to  witness  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
first  step  in  the  building  of  a  positive  Com¬ 
munist  culture.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Yenan  Forum,  Mao  began  to  turn  out  a 
series  of  articles,  instructing  Chinese 
writers  and  artists  on  their  role  in  the  war 
of  liberation.  Chinese  literature  in  the 
period  during  the  war  with  Japan  and  the 
years  that  followed  entered  a  new  phase 
of  revolution  — Communist  literature. 
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Reading  seven^ 


A  National,  Scientific,  and  Mass  Culture 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  goals  expressed  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  at  the  Yenan  Forum  have  been  the  goals  of 
all  Chinese  authors  and  playwrights,  resulting  in  a  new 
style  of  art  and  literature  known  as  socialist  realism.  In 
order  that  you  might  better  understand  socialist  realism 
in  literature  as  well  as  the  motives,  style,  and  themes  of 
writers  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  following 
excerpts  are  included  from  Mao’s  statements  on  the  role 
of  art  and  the  artist  in  the  Communist  Chinese  state. 


The  new-democratic  culture  is  national. 
It  opposes  imperialist  oppression  and  up¬ 
holds  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  It  belongs  to  our  own 
nation,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  our  national 
characteristics.  It  unites  with  the  socialist 
and  new-democratic  cultures  of  all  other 
nations  and  establishes  with  them  the 
relations  whereby  they  can  absorb  some¬ 
thing  from  each  other  and  help  each  other 
to  develop,  and  form  together  the  new 
world  culture;  but,  being  a  revolutionary 
national  culture,  it  can  never  unite  with 
the  reactionary  imperialist  culture  of  any 
nation.  China  should  freely  assimilate 
from  foreign  progressive  cultures  what 
she  needs  for  her  own  culture  and  we  did 
not  sufficiently  do  so  in  the  past.  We  must 
assimilate  whatever  we  hnd  useful  today, 
not  only  from  contemporary  foreign 
socialist  or  new-democratic  cultures,  but 


also  from  the  older  cultures  of  foreign 
countries,  such  as  those  of  the  capitalist 
countries  in  their  age  of  enlightenment. 
However,  we  can  benefit  only  if  we  treat 
these  foreign  materials  as  we  do  our  food, 
which  should  be  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
submitted  to  the  working  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  mixed  with  saliva,  gastric 
juices  and  intestinal  secretions,  and  then 
separated  into  nutriment  to  be  absorbed 
and  waste  matter  to  be  discarded;  we 
should  never  swallow  anything  whole  or 
absorb  it  uncritically. 

A  revolutionary  cultural  worker  who 
keeps  aloof  from  the  people  is  merely  a 
general  without  an  army,  and  without 
enough  fire-power  to  destroy  the  enemy. 
To  attain  this  objective,  Chinese  writing 
must  be  reformed  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  our  spoken  language  must 


t  Mao  Tse-tung,  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Art  and  Literature  (Peking:  Foreign  Languages  Press,  1960). 
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be  brought  close  to  that  of  the  people,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  revolutionary 
culture  has  its  inexhaustible  source  in  the 
people. 

The  job  must  be  done  properly,  that  is, 
by  means  of  well-reasoned  arguments. 
If  our  arguments  are  well-reasoned  and  to 
the  point,  they  will  be  effective.  We  must 
hrst  shake  up  the  patient  by  shouting  at 
him,  “You  are  ill!”  and  then  when  he  is 
sweating  with  fright,  tell  him  gently  that 
he  needs  treatment. 

First,  we  must  learn  the  language  of  the 
people.  The  people’s  vocabulary  is  rich, 
vivid  and  expressive  of  real  life.  Since 
many  of  us  have  not  mastered  language, 
our  speeches  and  articles  contain  few 
passages  that  are  lively,  effective  and 
vigorous,  and  resemble  not  a  person  in 
good  health,  but  the  piehsan,  sickly,  ema¬ 
ciated,  a  mere  bundle  of  withered  flesh 
and  sinews.  Secondly,  we  must  borrow 
what  we  need  from  foreign  languages. 
We  should  not  use  foreign  expressions 
mechanically  or  indiscriminately,  but 
borrow  from  foreign  languages  what  is 
fine  and  meets  our  needs.  Our  current 
vocabulary  has  already  incorporated  many 
foreign  expressions,  because  the  old 
Chinese  vocabulary  is  inadequate.  For 
instance,  we  are  now  at  a  meeting  of  kanpu 
(cadres),*  and  the  term  kanpu  is  derived 
from  a  foreign  word.  We  have  still  to 
borrow  many  more  foreign  things,  not 
only  progressive  ideas  but  also  new  expres¬ 
sions. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  masses  cannot  assimilate  our  decisions 

1 .  Personnel  able  to  assume  control  and  training. 


unless  we  learn  to  speak  the  language  which 
the  masses  understand.  We  do  not  always 
know  how  to  speak  simply,  concretely, 
in  images  which  are  familiar  and  intelligible 
to  the  masses.  We  are  still  unable  to  refrain 
from  abstract  formulas  which  we  have 
learned  by  rote.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
you  look  through  our  leaflets,  newspapers, 
resolutions  and  these,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  often  written  in  a  language  and 
style  so  heavy  that  they  are  difficult  for 
even  our  Party’s  functionaries  to  under¬ 
stand,  let  alone  the  rank-and-file  workers. 

When  writing  or  speaking  always  have  in 
mind  the  rank-and-file  worker  who  must  under¬ 
stand  you,  must  believe  in  your  appeal,  and  be 
ready  to  follow  you.  You  must  have  in  mind 
those  for  whom  you  write,  to  whom  you  speak. 

The  public:  The  question  here  is:  For 
whom  are  our  artistic  and  literary  works 
produced?  In  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Border  Region  and  the  anti-Japanese 
base  areas  in  northern  and  central  China, 
the  problem  is  different  from  that  in  the 
Kuomintang-controlled  areas  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  that  in  Shanghai  before  the 
War  of  Resistance.  In  pre-war  Shanghai 
the  public  for  revolutionary  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  consisted  mainly  of  a  section  of 
students,  office  workers,  and  shop  assist¬ 
ants.  In  the  Kuomintang-controlled  areas 
the  scope  has  been  somewhat  extended 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Re¬ 
sistance,  but  these  people  still  remain 
the  main  public  because  the  author¬ 
ities  have  prevented  the  workers,  peas¬ 
ants  and  soldiers  from  gaining  access 
to  revolutionary  art  and  literature.  Here 
in  our  base  areas  the  situation  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  The  public  is  made  up  of 
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workers,  peasants,  soldiers  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  cadres.  There  are  students  too, 
but  they  are  either  ex-cadres  or  would- 
be  cadres  and  therefore  different  from  the 
students  of  the  old  type.  The  public  for 
our  art  and  literature  consists  of  cadres 
of  all  kinds,  soldiers  in  the  armed  forces, 
workers  in  the  factories  and  peasants  in 
the  villages  who  all  want  to  read  books 
and  newspapers  if  they  have  become  liter¬ 
ate  and  if  not,  to  enjoy  plays,  see  pictures, 
sing  songs  and  hear  music. 

Since  the  public  for  our  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  made  up  of  workers,  peasants, 
soldiers  and  their  cadres,  the  problem 
arises  of  how  to  get  to  know  them  and 
understand  them  thoroughly.  A  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  understand 
thoroughly  all  kinds  of  people  and  all 
sorts  of  things  in  the  Party  organizations 
and  government  bodies,  in  the  villages  and 
factories  and  in  the  armies.  It  is  the  job 
of  our  artists  and  writers  to  work  in  their 
own  fields,  but  their  first  and  foremost 
duty  is  to  understand  the  people  and 
understand  them  thoroughly. 

How  did  our  artists  and  writers  stand 
in  this  regard  in  the  past?  I  would  say  that 
they  lacked  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  therefore  the  field  to 
display  their  prowess.  What  is  meant  by 
lack  of  thorough  knowledge?  They  lacked 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people. 
They  were  acquainted  neither  with  their 
subjects  nor  with  their  public;  in  fact  they 
were  even  perfect  strangers  to  both.  They 
were  not  intimate  with  the  workers,  peas¬ 
ants,  soldiers  and  their  cadres.  What  is 
meant  by  lack  of  understanding?  They 
did  not  understand  the  language.  They 
lacked  adequate  knowledge  of  the  rich 


and  lively  language  of  the  people.  Many 
writers,  standing  aloof  from  the  people 
and  leading  a  dull  and  empty  life,  are  of 
course  unfamiliar  with  the  people’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  not  only  use  an  insipid  language 
in  their  writings,  but  often  coin  awkward 
expressions  quite  alien  to  popular  usage. 
Many  comrades  love  to  talk  about  mass 
appeal,  but  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  our  artists 
and  writers  should  be  fused  with  those 
of  the  mass  of  the  workers,  peasants  and 
soldiers.  In  order  to  do  so  we  should 
conscientiously  study  the  language  of  the 
people.  If  we  find  much  of  the  language 
of  the  people  unintelligible,  how  can  we 
talk  about  artistic  and  literary  creation? 
Lack  of  field  to  display  one’s  prowess 
refers  to  the  fact  that  one’s  high-falutin 
ideas  meet  with  no  response  from  the 
people.  The  more  you  try  to  prove  your¬ 
self  experienced,  to  display  your  prowess, 
to  put  yourself  over,  the  less  likely  are  the 
people  to  be  impressed.  If  you  want  to 
be  understood  by  and  identified  with  the 
people,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
undergo  a  long  and  even  painful  process 
of  remoulding. 

Who,  then,  are  the  people?  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  constituting  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  our  total  population  are  the 
workers,  peasants,  soldiers  and  the  urban 
petty  bourgeoisie.  So  our  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  first  of  all  for  the  workers,  the 
class  which  leads  the  revolution.  Secondly, 
they  are  for  the  peasants,  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  and  steadfast  allies  in  the  revolution. 
Thirdly,  they  are  for  the  armed  workers 
and  peasants,  the  armies  and  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  armed  forces,  which  are  the  main 
forces  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Fourthly, 
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they  are  for  the  working  people  and  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  urban  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie  who  are  also  our  allies  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  are  capable  of  lasting  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  us.  These  four  kinds  of  people 
form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  are  consequently  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

Since  our  art  and  literature  are  primarily 
intended  for  the  workers,  peasants  and 
soldiers,  popularization  means  diffusion 
of  art  and  literature  among  them  while 
elevation  means  the  raising  of  their  artis¬ 
tic  and  literary  standards.  What  should  we 
popularize  among  them?  The  stuff  needed 
and  readily  accepted  by  the  feudal  land¬ 
lord  class?  By  the  bourgeoisie?  Or  by  the 
petty-bourgeois  intelligentsia?  No,  none 
of  these  will  do.  We  must  popularize  what 
is  needed  and  can  be  accepted  by  the  work¬ 
ers,  peasants  and  soldiers  themselves. 
Consequently  the  duty  of  learning  from 
the  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers  pre¬ 
ceded  the  task  of  educating  them. 

What  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  source 
of  all  art  and  literature?  Ideological  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  form  of  artistic  or  literary 
work  are  the  product  of  the  human  brain 
reflecting  the  life  of  a  given  society.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  art  and  literature  are  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  brains  of  revolutionary  artists 
and  writers  reflecting  the  life  of  the  people. 
In  the  life  of  the  people  there  lies  a  mine  of 
raw  material  for  art  and  literature,  namely, 
things  in  their  natural  state,  crude  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  lively,  rich  and 
fundamental;  in  this  sense,  they  throw  all 
art  and  literature  into  the  shade  and 
provide  for  them  a  unique  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  source.  This  is  the  only  source;  there 
can  be  no  other. 


All  revolutionary  artists  and  writers  of 
China,  all  artists  and  writers  of  promise, 
must  for  long  periods  of  time  unreservedly 
and  whole-heartedly  go  into  the  midst  of 
the  masses,  into  the  midst  of  the  workers, 
peasants  and  soldiers;  they  must  temper 
themselves  in  the  flames  of  struggle  and 
go  to  the  only,  broadest  and  richest  source 
to  observe,  learn,  study  and  analyse  vari¬ 
ous  persons,  various  classes  and  various 
communities,  all  the  vivid  patterns  of  life 
and  struggle  and  all  the  raw  material  of 
art  and  literature  before  they  can  proceed 
to  creative  work.  Otherwise,  for  all  their 
labour,  they  will  have  nothing  to  work 
on  and  will  become  the  kind  of  “phoney 
artists  or  writers”  whose  example  Lu  Hsun, 
in  his  will,  so  earnestly  cautioned  his  son 
not  to  follow. 

Though  man’s  social  life  is  the  only 
source  of  art  and  literature  and  is  incom¬ 
parably  richer  and  more  vivid,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  satisfied  with  life  alone  and 
demand  art  and  literature.  Why?  Because, 
although  both  are  beautiful,  life  as  re¬ 
flected  in  artistic  and  literary  works  can 
and  ought  to  be  on  a  higher  level  and  of  a 
greater  intensity  than  real  life,  in  sharper 
focus  and  more  typical,  nearer  the  ideal, 
and  therefore  more  universal.  Revolution¬ 
ary  art  and  literature  should  create  all 
kinds  of  characters  drawn  from  real  life 
and  help  the  people  to  make  new  history. 
For  instance,  there  are  on  the  one  hand  the 
victims  of  hunger,  cold  and  oppression 
and  on  the  other  those  who  exploit  and 
oppress  their  fellow  men,  and  this  contrast 
exists  everywhere  and  seems  quite  com¬ 
monplace;  artists  and  writers,  however, 
can  create  art  and  literature  out  of  such 
daily  occurrences  by  bringing  them  into 
organized  form  and  sharper  focus  and 
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making  the  contradictions  and  struggles 
typical  of  life  and  so  awaken  and  arouse 
the  masses  and  impel  them  to  unite  and 
struggle  to  change  their  environment. 
Without  such  art  and  literature,  this  task 
cannot  be  fulfilled  or  at  least  not  so  effec¬ 
tively  and  speedily  fulfilled. 

In  the  political  life  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  how  are  we  to  determine  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  in  our  words  and 
actions?  Basing  ourselves  on  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  the  will  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  our  people  and  the 
political  programmes  jointly  proclaimed 
on  various  occasions  by  our  political  parties 
and  groups,  we  believe  that,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  words  and  actions  can  be  judged 
right  if  they: 

(1)  Help  to  unite  the  people  of  our  various 
nationalities,  and  do  not  divide  them; 

(2)  Are  beneficial,  not  harmful,  to  socialist 
transformation  and  socialist  construction; 

(3)  Help  to  consolidate,  not  undermine  or 
weaken,  the  people’s  democratic  dictator¬ 
ship; 

(4)  Help  to  consolidate,  not  undermine  or 
weaken,  democratic  centralism; 

(5)  Tend  to  strengthen,  not  to  cast  off  or 
weaken,  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party; 

(6)  Are  beneficial,  not  harmful,  to  inter¬ 
national  socialist  solidarity  and  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Of  these  six  criteria,  the  most  important 
are  the  socialist  path  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Party.  These  criteria  are  put  forward 
in  order  to  foster,  and  not  hinder,  the 
free  discussion  of  various  questions  among 
the  people.  Those  who  do  not  approve  of 
these  criteria  can  still  put  forward  their 
own  views  and  argue  their  case.  When  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  clear-cut  cri¬ 


teria  to  go  by,  criticism  and  self-criticism 
can  be  conducted  along  correct  lines,  and 
these  criteria  can  be  applied  to  people’s 
words  and  actions  to  determine  whether 
they  are  fragrant  flowers  or  poisonous 
weeds.  These  are  political  criteria.  Natu¬ 
rally,  in  judging  the  correctness  of  scientific 
theories  or  assessing  the  aesthetic  value 
of  works  of  art,  other  pertinent  criteria 
are  needed.  However,  these  six  political 
criteria  are  also  applicable  to  all  activities 
in  the  arts  or  sciences.  In  a  socialist  country 
like  ours,  can  there  possibly  be  any  useful 
scientific  or  artistic  activity  which  runs 
counter  to  these  political  criteria? 

All  that  is  set  out  above  stems  from  the 
specific  historical  conditions  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Since  conditions  vary  in  different 
socialist  countries  and  with  different  Com¬ 
munist  Parties,  we  do  not  think  that  other 
countries  and  Parties  must  or  should  fol¬ 
low  the  Chinese  way. 
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Reading  eight^ 


Wheelbarrows 


This  short  story,  written  by  Chinesejournalist  Ho  Ku-yen 
and  published  in  1965,  is  representative  of  the  language 
and  style  of  proletarian  literature.  The  setting  could  be 
almost  anywhere  in  China,  but  the  story  about  wheel¬ 
barrows  related  by  the  narrator  takes  place  in  1950  when, 
in  November  of  that  year,  Chinese  Communist  military 
forces  intervened  in  the  Korean  War,  driving  United 
Nations  troops  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the  38th  parallel, 
the  line  that  now  divides  North  and  South  Korea. 


I  remember  when  I  was  small  my  family 
had  a  wheelbarrow.  My  grandma  said  a 
long  time  ago  when  she  and  grandpa  came 
as  famine  refugees  from  a  thousand  li 
away  they  brought  it  with  them.  After 
grandpa  died  it  was  given  to  my  pa. 

Every  spring  pa  delivered  manure  in  the 
barrow  to  the  field.  In  summer  he  used  it 
to  bring  home  fuel.  He  transported  har¬ 
vested  grain  in  it  in  autumn.  And  in  winter, 
when  farm  work  was  slack,  he  repaired  it 
a  bit  and  went  into  the  mountains  to  carry 
coal  and  other  goods  for  people.  In  those 
days  the  rich  had  mules  and  horses  and  the 
fairly  well-off  had  oxen  or  donkeys.  But 
our  family  of  seven  depended  entirely 
on  pa’s  wheelbarrow.  He  was  out  with  it 
all  four  seasons  of  the  year,  come  wind  or 
rain,  struggling  to  earn  us  a  living. 

Pa’s  rough  hands  wore  shiny  grooves 
in  the  barrow’s  handles.  His  bare  red 


shoulders  rubbed  through  the  leather  sup¬ 
port  strap,  after  which  it  was  patched 
and  added  to  time  and  again  with  rope 
and  strips  of  cloth.  The  bumpy  mountain 
trails  loosened  the  barrow  in  every  joint. 
It  creaked  and  squealed  endlessly  the 
moment  it  went  into  motion. 

How  its  noise  grated  on  the  ears!  But 
to  me  it  was  like  music.  I  remember  one 
quiet  autumn  night,  when  the  perfume  of 
new  mown  rice  filled  the  air  and  fireflies 
danced  over  the  reeds  by  the  river’s  edge, 
I  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  stalks  by  the 
threshing  ground,  waiting  for  my  pa  to 
return.  Then  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  I  rushed  towards  him, 
shouting  a  welcome.  Happy,  pa  sat  me  on 
top  of  the  load.  I  opened  the  bag  in  which 
he  carried  his  food  for  the  road.  I  found  a 
baked  sweet  potato  and  popcorn,  fragrant 
and  sweet.  I  helped  myself.  Smiling,  I 


tHo  Ku-yen,  “Wheelbarrows,”  trans.  by  Sidney  Shapiro,  Chinese  Literature,  No.  6  (1965). 
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hummed  a  tune  my  buddies  and  I  had 
invented.  What  fun!  Another  time  in 
pa’s  food  bag  I  found  a  brace  of  doves  he 
had  caught. 

But  my  happy  days  soon  came  to  an  end. 
One  winter  pa  was  hauling  coal  out  of 
the  mountains  for  someone.  That  day  by 
dusk  he  still  hadn’t  returned.  The  whole 
family  waited  anxiously.  Nearly  midnight 
he  finally  came  back  in  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
without  the  barrow.  He  held  only  the 
broken  support  strap.  His  face  and  arms 
bore  marks  of  injuries. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  yard,  pa  sat 
down  on  the  threshold  and  held  his  head 
and  cried.  Pushing  a  load  of  coal  along  a 
damp  path  in  the  dark,  he  had  slipped. 
Barrow  and  coal  together  had  fallen  into  a 
ravine. 

Grandma  cried,  mama  cried.  Brothers 
and  sisters  all  joined  in.  Pa  raised  his  head 
and  signed.  “Old  Lord  of  the  Heavens,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had  tumbled 
into  the  ravine  and  died.  Without  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  how  am  I  going  to  support  this 
brood?” 

Grandma  swore  at  him  angrily  for 
making  such  an  unlucky  remark. 

How  well  I  remember  that  barrow! 

With  the  loss  of  the  wheelbarrow  the 
family  lost  its  livelihood  and  I  lost  my 
childhood  joys.  For  many  years  after 
whenever  I  heard  the  squeal  of  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  misery  engulfed  me. 

Gradually  I  grew  up.  I  joined  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Travelling  all  over  the  country,  I 
saw  many  wheelbarrows.  Long  teams  of 
them  followed  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army*  from  the  snowy  north  to  the  land 
of  red  flowers  and  green  willows  south  of 
the  Yangtse.^  They  charged  right  into  the 

1.  Chinese  Communist  Army.  2,  The  longest  river  in  China. 


presidential  palace  of  the  traitor  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I  saw  thousands  of  them  shut¬ 
tling  across  construction  sites,  levelling 
huge  mountains  and  damming  turbulent 
rivers  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  status  and  function  of  wheel¬ 
barrows  have  changed.  They  look  the 
same,  but  while  in  the  past  a  barrow 
couldn’t  guarantee  the  food  and  shelter 
of  the  family  that  plied  it,  today  it  can  move 
mountains,  fill  in  seas,  transform  the 
world.  No  longer  are  wheelbarrows  the 
purveyors  of  poor  people’s  food  and 
clothing  and  drink,  now  they  carry  the 
revolutionary  ardour  of  hundreds  of 
millions. 

My  feeling  for  wheelbarrows  has  also 
changed.  Their  creaks  today  evoke  no 
misery  in  my  breast,  no  sad  memories, 
but  excitement,  happiness. 

I  saw  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  in  Korea,  and  I  heard  many  stories 
about  them.  One  in  particular  was  very 
stirring: 

In  1950  the  American  aggressors  were 
spreading  the  flames  of  war  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yalu.^  One  cold  winter  day  when 
the  snow  was  falling  and  the  wind  howled, 
a  unit  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers 
was  ordered  to  outflank  an  invading  enemy 
detachment  and  cut  off  its  retreat. 

The  CPV  unit  was  then  in  a  high  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  east  Korea.  To  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission  at  all  possible  speed,  the 
men  marched  almost  due  south  over  dan¬ 
gerous  mountain  trails,  covering  more 
than  a  hundred  li  in  one  night. 

Originally  they  had  estimated  that  they 
could  reach  their  destination  before  dawn. 
But  then  they  ran  into  a  band  of  Korean 
peasants,  refugees  from  the  neighbour- 

3.  Strategically  important  river  during  Korean  War. 
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hood  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  Americans 
had  destroyed  their  homes.  Dear  ones 
had  been  killed,  some  had  gone  to  join 
the  Korean  People’s  Army.  So  this  group 
was  composed  entirely  of  old  folk,  women 
and  children. 

Bombed  and  strafed  by  U.S.  planes, 
they  had  been  on  the  move  day  and  night. 
Their  eyes  were  red  from  lack  of  sleep, 
their  shoes  were  worn  out.  But  not  one 
of  them  wept,  no  one  was  discouraged. 
They  advanced  north  over  the  mountain 
trail  with  the  orderliness  of  well-trained 
troops. 

When  young  men  wearing  badges  read¬ 
ing  “Chinese  People’s  Volunteers”  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  before  them,  they  halted 
in  joyous  astonishment.  A  silk-hatted  old 
man  at  their  head  flung  his  staff  aside, 
ran  forward  and  embraced  the  soldier 
in  the  lead. 

“Comrade,  comrade,”  he  cried,  patting 
him  on  the  back,  “how  wonderful  to  be 
able  to  see  you  boys  at  last.”  Tears  streamed 
down  his  face  into  his  grey-streaked  beard. 

Other  old  folk  and  women  rushed  up 
to  the  CPV  fighters,  threw  their  arms 
around  them  and  wept. 

Finally,  the  silk-hatted  old  man  asked 
where  the  Chinese  unit  was  going.  When 
the  commander  told  him,  he  immediately 
wiped  his  tears  and  mounted  a  stone  by 
the  edge  of  the  road.  Raising  his  hand, 
he  shouted:  “These  Volunteer  comrades 
have  an  important  mission,  neighbours. 
We  mustn’t  delay  them.  Stand  aside  and 
let  them  pass.” 

Reluctantly  the  old  folk  and  women 
gave  way.  The  CPV  men  reformed  their 
ranks,  ready  to  march.  It  was  only  then 
that  they  discovered  a  problem.  To  the 
rear  of  the  refugees,  several  dozen  wheel¬ 


barrows  were  blocking  the  road. 

Each  was  laden  with  household  goods  — 
clothes,  bedding,  bowls,  grain,  cooking 
oil.  .  .  .  Whatever  these  families  could 
salvage  from  the  homes  the  American 
planes  had  bombed  they  piled  on  to  the 
wheelbarrows.  In  baskets  tied  high  on 
the  top  of  some  were  one  or  two  little 
children,  nesting  like  swallows. 

The  barrows  almost  completely  blocked 
the  narrow  road.  Our  soldiers  could 
squeeze  by,  in  a  pinch,  but  our  animal 
drawn  artillery  caissons  and  munition 
wagons  could  never  pass.  Detour  round 
them?  On  the  left  was  a  steep  drop  into 
a  gorge.  On  the  right  a  cliff  rose  precipi¬ 
tously.  Let  the  Koreans  withdraw  several 
kilometres  to  a  fork  in  the  road,  where 
the  Chinese  could  get  by?  That  was  enemy- 
occupied  territory.  We  certainly  couldn’t 
expose  them  to  the  danger  of  enemy 
shell  fire.  Besides,  time  did  not  permit. 
Unless  the  CPV  unit  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion  and  took  cover  before  sunrise,  it 
would  be  spotted  by  the  U.S.  planes  which 
went  into  action  each  morning,  and  our 
entire  troop  movement  and  plan  would 
be  revealed. 

Increasingly  clear  came  the  boom  of 
artillery  and  the  chatter  of  machine-guns. 
In  the  east  a  pale  white  sky  gradually 
reddened.  After  thinking  it  over,  the 
commander  of  the  unit  directed  his  infan¬ 
try  men  to  trot  past  the  barrows  in  single 
file,  the  artillerymen  to  unhitch  the  ani¬ 
mals,  dismantle  the  cannons,  unload  the 
shells,  and  carry  it  all  on  their  shoulders. 

The  soldiers  had  just  started  to  comply 
when  several  Korean  old  men  spread  out 
their  arms  and  stopped  them.  The  one  in 
the  silk  hat  addressed  the  commander: 

“Please  don’t,  comrade.  This  will  only 
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delay  your  mission.  Besides,  it’s  against 
all  our  traditions  to  inconvenience  guests 
from  afar.  Please  wait  a  moment.  We’ll 
clear  the  road  for  you  immediately.” 

The  commander  thought  the  old  man 
intended  to  order  the  barrows  to  go  back. 
“Don’t  trouble,  uncle,”  he  said.  “Our  way 
will  save  time.” 

But  the  old  man  was  insistent.  “Please 
trust  me,  comrade.  Have  respect  for  my 
white  beard.  I  know  what  has  to  be  done.” 

The  old  men  returned  to  their  people 
and  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  barrow 
pushers.  Each  of  these  then  hastened  to 
his  barrow  and,  after  lifting  the  children 
out  of  the  baskets  on  top,  removed  only 
a  small  bag  of  grain  or  some  bedding. 
Then,  as  if  someone  had  shouted  a  com¬ 
mand,  the  several  dozen  men  grasped  their 
barrows’  handles.  But  instead  of  going 
back,  they  ran  with  their  still  fully  laden 
vehicles  to  the  edge  of  the  road.  The 
startled  Chinese  People’s  Volunteers 
rushed  forward  to  stop  them.  But  they 
were  too  late.  Somersaulting  in  the  air, 
the  wheelbarrows  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge. 

His  sight  blurred  by  tears  of  emotion, 
the  commander  tightly  clasped  the  hands 
of  the  old  Korean.  “Why  did  you  do  it, 
uncle?” 

“We  had  to  make  way  for  you  quickly.” 

“But  you’ve  lost  most  of  your  belong¬ 
ings.” 

The  old  man  gazed  steadily  at  him  with 
bloodshot  eyes.  “We  Koreans  have  already 
lost  a  thousand  times  more.  To  defeat 
the  Americans  and  Syngman  Rhee^  we 
have  willingly  given  our  beloved  sons 
and  daughters.  What  do  these  few  things 
matter?  Don’t  worry,  comrade.  We  have 

4.  Became  first  president  of  Korea  in  1948;  left  office  in  1960. 


our  Workers’  Party,  General  Kim  II  Sung 
and  the  Korean  People’s  Army.  And  now 
we  have  you,  our  dear  Chinese  brothers. 
After  victory,  we’ll  lack  nothing.” 

He  patted  the  commander’s  shoulder. 
Stepping  up  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside, 
he  raised  his  hand.  “Comrades,”  he  called 
to  the  CPV  men,  “hurry  on.”  Clarion- 
bright,  his  voice  echoed  through  the 
valley  like  a  bugle. 

The  Korean  old  folk,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  pressed  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  CPV  fighters  trotted  past  them  in 
ranks  of  three.  The  horse  and  mule-drawn 
artillery  followed,  stirring  up  clouds  of 
dust. 

On  wings  of  the  north  wind  the  sound 
of  gun  and  cannon  fire  came  ever  closer. 
A  few  days  later  the  news  spread  through¬ 
out  the  wooded  mountains  of  north  Ko¬ 
rea— Mac  Arthur’s  “Christmas  offensive” 
had  been  smashed. 

When  I  first  heard  this  story  of  the 
wheelbarrows  I  was  moved  to  tears.  What 
a  courageous  epic.  Naturally,  it  recalled 
memories  of  the  family  barrow  of  my 
childhood.  That  wheelbarrow  had  repre¬ 
sented  something  entirely  different  from 
the  ones  which  had  been  smashed  to 
bits  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Ours  had 
symbolized  a  page  in  the  bitter  history  of 
a  small  lone  family  in  the  old  society.  But 
those  other  barrows  had  sung  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  chorus  of  a  fighting  people. 

It’s  over  ten  years  since  I  heard  the 
story,  but  it’s  still  fresh,  beautiful,  stirring. 

I  think  of  it  any  time  I  hear  the  squeal  of 
a  barrow.  Whenever  I  walk  alone  on  a 
mountain  road  I  seem  to  see  that  silk- 
hatted  old  Korean  uncle  standing  on  a 
stone  by  the  roadside  raising  his  hand  high. 

“Comrades,”  I  hear  him  cry,  “hurry  on.” 
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Conclusions 


1.  Using  the  stories  you  have  read,  explain  what  realism 
in  literature  means.  Discuss  its  use  in  popular  hction. 

2.  Discuss  the  differences  of  characterization,  plot,  and 
theme  that  you  may  have  found  between  the  old  popu¬ 
lar  novels,  the  selections  from  the  revolutionary  period, 
and  Communist  fiction.  What  do  you  think  may  have 
been  the  function  of  fiction  in  each  of  these  three 
periods? 

3.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  Literary  Revolution? 

4.  Review  briefly  the  lives  of  Lu  Hsun  and  Pa  Chin.  What 
are  the  sources  of  your  information? 

5.  List  and  discuss  the  characteristics  of  Chinese  peasant 
and  gentry  life  which  you  have  learned  from  the 
readings. 

6.  What  are  the  objectives  of  “proletarian  literature?" 
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